In the history of the Satya- 
graha Movement for India’s em¬ 
ancipation, Ghamparan Struggle 
occupies a place all its own. This 
was Gandhiji’s first great struggle 
in India. And he achieved such a 
unique success in liberating the 
peasantry from the age-old tyran¬ 
ny and injustice of indigo planters 
that it enthused new life, new 
hopes and aspirations, and usher¬ 
ed in the new era in India’s strug¬ 
gle towards freedom. Truly, the 
seed of Indian Swaraj was sown in 
Ghamparan. 

The importance of this book 
lies in the fact that the reader will 
find in it Gandhiji’s basic princi¬ 
ples in action which he wielded in 
all his Non -co-opera tion^ Satya- 
graha movements laTer““’^. The 
book makes an interesting study 
of how he moved and talked, how 
he inspired the peasantry and 
moulded their character, how he 
brought round the Government to 
his view-point and ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded in his mission. 

The author has taken enough 
strain to give a true narration of 
this classic event. The value of this 
book is particularly enhanced by 
the author’s use of the original 
documents in the archives of the 
Bihar Government. 
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FOREWORD 


No story of the movement for freedom in India 
could be complete without a close reference to the 
struggle against the indigo plantation in North Bihar 
that Gandhiji fought in 1917. It marks the beginning 
of an era. For the next thirty years he was applying 
the methods he evolved in Champaran with necessary 
changes. 

Mr P. C. Ray Chaudhury has done a laborious 
research into the subject. He has studied all the pub¬ 
lished literature and original records in the archives 
of the Government. He deserves our congratulations 
and thanks for presenting an authoritative and con¬ 
nected story of what will always remain a great land¬ 
mark. 

Patna 
4-7-’54 


M. P. Sinha 
Minister^ 

Transport^ Information 
& Industries^ Bihar 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The author has taken the opportunity to 
revise the book and to make large additions parti¬ 
cularly to give a clearer picture of the background of 
Gandhiji’s visit. In the course of his work as the State 
Editor of the District Gazetteers for the Government 
of Bihar, the author has had the privilege of making 
researches into Bihar’s past and the changes made 
were necessary. Many of the documents since un¬ 
earthed have not been incorporated as the author 
did not want to make the book too heavy. 

Patna, 

The 1st May, 1963 P. C. Ray Chaudhury 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Gandhiji’s first struggle in India was staged on 
the soil oTXlliaxnpaiSnl'i^ ill Bihar in 1917 in con¬ 
nection with the indigo plantation. Some two years 
before, Gandhiji had returned tp^J^ndia from South 
Africa. He came Bihar_^^ g^otal granger ,\:o fulfil a 
commitment made in the previous ye^.TIe “kayed on 
once he was convinced of the justice of the cause. For 
the first time in India he experimented with his 
method of Satyagraha and won his political object. 
This event is a landmark in the history of India. 

The importance of this classic event will go on 
increasing with the passage of time. The objective 
recital of the facts of such a momentous event is 
normally possible only after some years. The techniques 
of Gandhiji's non-violent warfare were implemented 
in India for the first time in connection with this 
campaign against indigo plantation. Later'he applied 
these methods for various other issues and ultimately 
for India’s freedom. 

The author does not claim any originality. Under 
the permission of the Government of Bihar he had 
the opportunity of studying various documents in the 
archives of the Government and has also obtained the 
photostats of Gandhiji’s original correspondence. The 
book is published with permission of the Bihar 
Government. 

The author is indebted to Shri Ramanaumi 
Prasad, an advocate of Muzaftarpur for the loan of a 
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postcard written in Hindi by Gandhiji in 1917 which 
is reproduced as the last letter under Appendix D. 
The author is grateful to Shri Mahesh Prasad Sinha, 
Minister in Bihar, for his encouragement in complet¬ 
ing the project and for writing a Foreword to the book. 

The association of the publication of the book 
by the Navajivan Trust is a privilege deeply appreciat¬ 
ed by the author. 

P. C. Ray Chaudhury 
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GANDHIJI’S FIRST STRUGGLE IN INDIA 



INTRODUCTION 


Cultivation of indigo in came in soon after 

sugar industry was introduced. Indigo industry had pros¬ 
perous days from about the middle of the nineteenth 
century to the beginning of the present century and 
was able to almost push out sugar-cane and manu¬ 
facture of sugar for some decades. As the indigo 
industry almost ruled the economy of the district for 
decades some details are given although indigo has 
completely died out now. 

The pioneer of the indigo industry in Bihar was 
Francois Grand, Collector of Tirhut (Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga) in the years 1782-1785. He has left 
his own record that he introduced the manufacture 
of indigo on the European methods and had en¬ 
couraged the establishment of indigo works •and 
plantations and erected three at his own expense. 

Grand came to grief and was discharged by 
Lord Cornwallis for running the indigo concerns on 
his own, nevertheless his contribution to indigo 
industry was of a pioneer nature.* 

In this connection a summary of a letter, dated 
the 7th August 1792, to R. Bathurst, Collector of 
Tirhut, is of interest. It mentions that in pursuance 
of an engagement for the cultivation of indigo weed 
the raiyats were paid 3 sicca rupees for cultivation and 
3 rupees for land rents during Assar crop sown in 

* District Gazetteer of Champaran by P. C. Ray Ghaud- 
hury (Patna: 1960). 


3 
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GANDHIJl’s FIRST STRUGGLE IN INDIA 

June and July, provided the land was retained in 
indigo for the whole Fussily year. But if the field was 
relinquished in the month of Cartic the indigo contrac¬ 
tor paid only annas ten and the remaining six annas 
was paid by the raiyats to the proprietors. For the 
Falgunee crop sown in March Rs. 1-8-0 was paid 
per bigha for rent for cultivation if the weed was 
only once cut, and Re. 1-2-0 as rent, if relinquished 
at that time.* 

In his book History of Bihar Mr. Minden 
Wilson (1907) has mentioned that T. S. and Go. 
built an indigo factory at Rajpur in 1801. Mr. JalTry 
Finch, who held a share with a Bengali gentleman 
was the sponsor. Wilson has mentioned that the 
mokarrari sottah for the land on which the factory was 
built was dated the 2nd October, 1807, but from 
the wording of the document it was evident that the 
factory itself was built some five or six years before, 
that is, in 1801. 

From the old records it would appear that in 
1807 the second factory to follow western methods of 
manufacture was founded at Seerha. Shortly after¬ 
wards, the Turkullia concern was started by Mr. Henry 
Hill. According to Minden Wilson, Mr. Hill was at 
Rajpur from 1810 to 1814 and in 1818 purchased 
Burrah, Rajpur and Motihari concerns. From this 
time the cultivation of indigo steadily extended. 
The old records show that in 1830 the Collector was 
keen to build more roads for the development of the 
country and reported that in this Government would 
get the assistance of the indigo planters who were 

* See Miizaffarpur Old Records published by Gazetteer 
Revision Section (1959). 
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well spread. Although Europeans had to take out 
licenses and permissions from the Governor-General 
in Council through the Board of Revenue to start 
indigo concerns it appears they were liberally en¬ 
couraged to do so and helped to acquire lands for 
this purpose. About 1850 the high prices obtained 
for indigo for export deaft a final b low^aLsugar .m 
trj^. The cultivation of sugar was replaced by indigo, 
and the sugar factories were slowly converted into 
indigo concerns. Some of the other indigo con¬ 
cerns of the nineteenth century were at Peepra (ori¬ 
ginally a Dutch factory but in 1835-1838 was one of 
a group behmging to Major Noel and Co.), Jagoulia 
(1848), Lohereah (1859), Hardea (1862), Moorla 
(1864), Pursa (sometime in the sixties). Mohowah 
(1881), Gowandrah (1882), Byreah (1884), Kooriah 
(1884), Russelpore (1891), Bagaha, etc.* 

Systems of Cultivation 

The following is a description of the systems of 
indigo cultivation which were followed in Ghampa- 
ran during the flourishing days of the industry. The 
two systems were ziraat^ i.e., direct cultivation by 
means of hired servants on landlords’ ziraat (more 
correctly landlord’s bakasht land) and asamiwar or 
cultivation through tenants of the factory (asami). 
A third system, which was uncommon in Champaran, 
was khuski or cultivation by means of agreements 
with outside raijats. Roughly, one-third of the culti¬ 
vation was carried on under the ziraat system and two- 
thirds under the asamiwar system. 

* See Muzqffarpur Old Records by P. C. Ray Ghaudhury 
(Gazetteer Revision Section, Revenue, Bihar). 
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Ziraat: —^The term has been incorrectly 

applied to a ny land in the dir ect occi^ation of a fa c- 
tory, and not only to land heldn S^ a p ropr ieTor or 
superior tenure-holder. Ziraat indigo land was culti¬ 
vated by the factory at its own expense and with hired 
labour. Over one-fourth of the area under indigo 
was of this class, and owing to its careful cultivation 
returned the best profits. 

Asamiwar: —When the system of asamiwar cultiva¬ 
tion was followed the indigo was grown by the factory 
tenants, under the direction of the factory’s servants, 
at fixed rates per bigka. Generally documents called 
sattas were executed, the raiyat receiving an advance 
and binding himself to grow indigo on a certain speci¬ 
fied portion of his holding, and to pay damage if he 
should fail to carry out his contract. All the expen- 
se^; of cultivation were paid by the raiyat^ but the 
seed was given by the factory, which also cut and 
carted away the indigo, the raiyat being paid for the 
latter at fixed rates. When the contracts (sattas) 
were executed, the cultivators generally agreed for a 
term of years to grow indigo on 3 cottahs per bigha 
of their holdings. This was sometimes called the 
tinkathia system, but must be distinguished from the 
system, under which the planters appropriated 3 coU 
tahs per bigha out of the raiyafs holding, giving him in 
return nothing beyond a proportionate reduction of 
rent. 

Badlain or exchange was a prominent charac¬ 
teristic of the asamiwar system. Lands, after being 
cropped three and four years successively with 
indigo, require to be sown with grain and other sur¬ 
face root crops. Indigo, being a plant with a deep 
root, forms an excellent rotation crop with them, 
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but successive crops of indigo usually exhaust the soil 
unless it is regularly manured. Hence it seemed 
necessaj-y to arrange for an exchange of land, and bad- 
lain was a practice universally followed. 

Khuski: —^Agreements executed by raiyats who 
were not the tenants of the factory, were called 
khuski, as the cultivators voluntarily agreed to grow 
indigo. In this case the factory supplied the seed 
and paid for the crop when delivered, at privileged 
rates; it sometimes also gave an advance to the culti¬ 
vators at a light rate of interest. The system was very 
rarely found in Champaran, as, if it is to pay, indigo 
requires selected lands, carefully cultivated and rota¬ 
ted in an intelligent system; the rate of remunera¬ 
tion has to be high in order to induce the outside 
raiyat to grow indigo; and in Champaran factories 
had such extensive tenure-holding rights that they 
could generally make better terms with their own 
raiyats, and had no need to enlist the service of culti¬ 
vators holding land in other estates. 

Kurtauli: —Under the kurtauli system (some¬ 
times also called the shikmi system) the factory took a 
sub-lease from a raiyat and raised the indigo with its 
own labour, the rent agreed on being deducted from 
the rent due from the raiyat to the factory in its capa¬ 
city as landlord. The factory was, in short, a mere 
xmdex-raiyat. Kurtauli leases were rare in Champaran 
and appear to have been more common in Motihari 
thana than elsewhere. 

Hiring of Carts: —An important feature in indigo 
cultivation was the hiring of carts, which was general¬ 
ly affected by means of agreement as it is imperative 
that the indigo plant should be cut and brought into 
the factory as soon as it is ripe. In consideration of an 
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advance, the cart-owner agreed to place his cart 
for a term of years at the disposal of the factory, and 
in return received a fixed rate of payment slightly 
below the ordinary rate. 

Subsequent History 

The indvistry was seriously threatened in 18^, 
when there was a strong demonstration against the 
cultivation of indigo, accompanied, in some instances, 
by acts of violence. The causes of dissatisfaction on 
the part of the raiyats were several. They objected to 
the unusual trouble and hard labour required for the 
successful production of the indigo plant, and fel t tha t 
the rates being paid for its ^tiyation did not give 
adequate rcmunerafion_^fdf the laTour'ThvoTved^ It 
was known" that enormous^profits wer^ made "from 
indigo by export abroad and they had a natural de¬ 
sire to obtain a large share of them, while the high 
prices of food had raised the profits obtained from the 
cultivation of foodgrain and therefore made indigo 
still more unpopular than before. Further, they resen¬ 
ted the harassment of the factory servants, who besides 
committing various acts of oppression, were alleged 
to be in the habit of taking a large percentage of the 
payments made to the raiyats as their own perquisites 
under the general name of dasturi. In addition to their 
grievances, there was an absence^ on the part of the 
managers of factories, of that sympathy with the 
raiyats which used formerly to be displayed by the old 
proprietor-planters, who paid more attention to the 
well-being of their tenantry. By this time the proprie¬ 
tors had started leaving the factories to youngsters. 

The opposition of the raiyats showed itself in a 
general refusal to sow indigo, and in some cases in the 
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forcible appropriation for other crops of the lands 
already prepared for indigo. The first instance of 
such proceedings occurred in a village called Jaukatia, 
the raiyats of which, in defiance of the contract into 
which they had entered with the Lalsaraiya fac¬ 
tory, sowed their lands with cold weather crops; and 
this example was rapidly followed by other villagers. 
The planters had very considerable interest at stake, 
and the then administration thought that it was 
necessary that they should receive prompt and final 
decisions on their complaints. Government, at their 
request, established a Small Cause Court at Motihari, 
with jurisdiction over the entire district of Champaran, 
for the trial of all cases of breach of contract between 
them and the raiyats. This court was composed of 
two judges, the one a covenanted civil servant, uisual- 
ly a Europearua Hd" fe other an Ind i^ gentleman 
ancTTHes^ t\vo dlS^rs were directed to sit together 
for the trial of all suits connected with the indigo ques¬ 
tion. This measure was naturally interpreted that 
Government would not allow the leases to be abro¬ 
gated and the question of the equity or legality of the 
contract would not be entered into. The result was 
natu rally very favourable to the ^urop^r^plante^^^ 
Though few suits were instituted, the mere^nowledge 
that such a court was at hand to enforce promptly 
the payment of damages for breach of contracts was 
su fficient to deter t he raiyats from breaking them. 
Within nine weeKs oi tne estaolishment ol the court, 
the Lieutenant-Governor was able to put an end to 
its special constitution, leaving the Indian Judge only 
to preside over it. It may be mentioned here that the 
European planters at that time were almost at one 
with the British administration and they had even been 
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given concession of drawing money on their own signa¬ 
tures from the Government Treasury to be repaid 
when indigo would be sold. 

But the spirit of unrest among the Indian culti¬ 
vators could not be crushed. It was a general unrest 
which was also noticed in parts of Bengal. The dis¬ 
putes between the raiyals and planters had at one 
time threatened to become very serious. The local 
officers almost unanimously reported that the culti¬ 
vation of indigo had become very unpopular, and 
that there was not a single raiyat who would not aban¬ 
don the cultivation if he could; and this state of 
things was ascribed as much to the insufficiency of the 
remuneration which the raiyats received, as to the exac¬ 
tions, oppression, and annoyance to which they were 
exposed at the hands of the factory servants. Gover n- 
ment was satisfied that the time had passed when 
planters could nope to carry on an indigo concern 
profitably by forcing on the raiyats a cultivation and 
labour which were to them unprofitable; and it was 
clear that, in the altered circumstances of the time, 
they must be prepared either to close their factories, 
or to give to the raiyats, in some shape or other, remu¬ 
neration which should make it worth their while to 
grow indigo. This necessity was recognised by the 
general body of planters, and they yielded to the pres¬ 
sure, raising the rate of remuneration from Rs. 7-8-0 
to Rs. 12 per bigha. 

Many European indigo planters had endea¬ 
voured to lay much of the blame of torture to the 
indigo raiyats on the Zamindars of Ghamparan. But 
a different story is given out by a letter no. 165, 
Ghamparan, dated the 13th May, 1840, from G. D. 
Wilkins, Joint Magistrate, to G. Gough, Officiating 
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Sessions Judge of Saran. It mentions about the circu¬ 
lar letter of Sudder Nizamut Adawlut no. 3166, 
dated the 22nd November 1839, which required the 
Magistrates not to punish the European British sub¬ 
jects for contempt of court under the regulation 
there in force. The Magistrate wanted a clarification 
as how to enforce the meaning of section 5, Regu¬ 
lation VI of 1823, explained in construction no. 385, 
that is to enter a penalty bond of Rs. 50 not to plough 
up an assamVs crop for the purpose of forcibly replac¬ 
ing it with his own indigo. The Magistrate also draws 
the attention to the fact that the extension of indigo 
cultivation was entirely in the hands of Europeans 
who were proved to do injustice to the assamies in 
cultivating indigo. 

It was believed that this movement among the 
raiyats was instigated by certain persons who had 
their own interests to serve; and this belief appeared 
to be borne out by the fact that the open opposition 
to the planters was mainly confined to the estates of 
the Maharaja of Bettiah. The management of the 
Bettiah Estate by an English gentleman was said to 
have given rise to much dissatisfaction among the 
influential natives of the Raja’s household, whose 
opportunities of enriching themselves at the expense of 
the Raja had been restricted thereby; and the combi¬ 
nation among the raiyats was said to have been engi¬ 
neered by them, mainly with the object of involving 
the manager of the estate in difficulties so that the 
Raja, disgusted with the management, might allow 
his affairs to revert to their former neglected condi¬ 
tion. 

Ten years later the financial embarrassment of the 
same estate resulted in the indigo industry being 
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placed on a firmer footing. Hitherto the planters had 
been able only to secure temporary leases of land, but 
circumstances now arose which gave them a more 
permanent and secure hold on the soil. By 1876 the 
Bettiah Raj, owing to the extravagance of the Maha¬ 
raja and the mismanagement of his employees had 
become heavily involved in debt; and, as a means of 
extricating it from its difficulties, a European Mana¬ 
ger, Mr T. Gibbon, was appointed. One of the first 
steps of the new Manager was to ensure financial 
equilibrium, and the Gulliland House consented to 
float a sterling loan of nearly Rs. 95 lakhs, on the sole 
condition of substantial European security. To satis¬ 
fy this condition and cover the interest on the. loan, 
permanent leases of villages were granted to indigo 
planters, and the indigo industry was thus placed in 
the hands of the European planters on a secure basis. 
Permanent rights in the land being assured, the culti¬ 
vation of indigo was widely extended by them until 
by the end of the nineteenth century no less than 21 
factories, with 48 outworks, had been established, 
while the area under indigo was 6.6 per cent of the 
cultivated area. 


Landed Interests 

In the Settlement Report of 1899 it is stated 
that the indigo concerns exercised the rights of land¬ 
lords in nearly half of the district, either as proprie¬ 
tors or tenure-holders, and that the indigo industry 
owed the strength of its position in this district to the 
fact that the planters possessed a landlord’s interest 
in so large an area; not the least noticeable results of 
which were that most of their indigo being grown 
on land of which they were the landlords, they were 
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relieved from the necessity of haggling with petty 
proprietors and cultivators, to which their less fortu¬ 
nate fellow planters had to submit in Saran and 
Tirhut. 

The proportion of land held by planters as pro¬ 
prietors was inconsiderable, amounting to only ^ per 
cent in the whole district. Generally speaking, the 
interest of the indigo concerns in the land was main¬ 
ly that of tenure-holders, but in thanas Bettiah, Moti- 
hari, Gobindganj and Kesariya, where the propor¬ 
tion of land held on permanent tenure varied 23 to 
45 per cent, it was practically as secure as a proprie¬ 
tary right. 

Regarding the advantages and disadvantages of 
indigo cultivation, the following remarks are quoted 
from the Settlement Report of Mr (later Sir Charles) 
Stevenson Moore, with slight condensation:— 

“My conclusions are that the indigo industry 
in relation to Government and the administration, 
relation to land-owners, and in relation to labou¬ 
rers, confers very decided benefits on the district but 
that in relation to cultivators its advantages are very 
much more questionable. In Champaran the utility 
of the indigo factory is largely connected with the 
management of the Bettiah Raj. It has been seen 
that it was their security which rendered possible 
the raising of the Bettiah sterling loan. Further, 
while the factories, to the best of my knowledge, are 
good and considerate landlords to their raiyats, they 
increase the value of property they supervise by dint 
of good management, and pay up their rents with 
punctuality. The Bettiah Raj has not the organiza¬ 
tion requisite for the efficient management of all 
its estates direct. That, relying on indigo and not 
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on zaraindari for their profits, indigo factories have been 
available to share with it the responsibility of manage¬ 
ment, at a very slender rate of remuneration), has prov¬ 
ed a decided advantage to that estate. 

“The benefits of the indigo industry to the labour¬ 
ing population are still more marked, for these are the 
classes in greatest need of support. The average num¬ 
ber of labourers employed is high and more than half 
the labour is employed in the cold weather months, 
when these classes are most liable to destitution. It 
is true that the factory rates of labour are somewhat 
lower than those ordinarily paid, and it is often 
urged that factories have had a tendency to keep down 
labour rates. A large employer of labour naturally 
gets it cheaper than the man who employs a single 
cooly, and if factories have attempted to keep down 
rates, they have not invariably succeeded, as the rates 
differ considerably in different tracts. 

“In relation to the agriculturists, its merits are 
more questionable. But here again, so far as raiyats 
not called upon to grow indigo are concerned, an 
indigo factory, as landlord, is a very decided advan¬ 
tage. The indigo concerns’ best interests centre in 
maintaining stability of rents, and what is of more 
importance, this truth is generally both recognized by 
them and acted upon. Again, non-indigo raiyats who 
are tenants of factories have their accounts kept well 
and accurately, arc given proper receipts, are not 
called on for additional demands to meet domestic 
ceremonies so common in native estates and are pro¬ 
tected and helped when they fall into difficulties. Pecu- 
niari lv. a cultivator loses per acre by growing indigo. 
This deficiency may or may not be made good by other 
advantages, but these are less tangible and he does 
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not appreciate them at the full value. He finds that if 
he had grown another crop, he would have made more 
money. He forgets that he received an advance when 
he required it; that the existence of indigo gives him 
more profits from his cart than he would otherwise 
obtain; and that his rent, had the village been leased 
to a native thikadar instead of to an indigo planter, 
would probably have been more onerous:—' 

‘'The fact remains that the raiyals^ on the whole, 
do not like indigo, though I do not think they possess 
very active sentiments on the subjec t, their attitude, 
being one of passive acquiescenc^r”Sgain the system 
of accounts is open to the objection that it tends to 
check independence of thought and action. The ac¬ 
counts for rents, advances and indigo are all mixed 
up together, and though kept no doubt well^aJftd Accu¬ 
rately, are incomprehensible to th|i.-.erdmary unedu¬ 
cated mind. Finally the system of exchange {had- 
lain) raises apprehension in the raiyaVs mind that his 
tenant right will be interfered with. His tenant right 
is, as a rule, preserved unimpaired, and the record- 
of-rights will afford him full protection. Moreover, 
indigo as a rotation crop for food grains, distinctly 
benefits the land. But a raiyat may be asked to give, 
in badlain for indigo, a plot which he has liberally 
manured and carefully tilled in anticipation of fat 
profits to be realized from some other crop. Whatever 
the cause, the fact remains that the badlain system is 
not generally liked. My general conclusions then are 
that the cultivators who grow indigo on agreement 
receive little advantage from it, and in their own 
opinion the crop is generally believed to be pecuniari¬ 
ly disadvantageous; that on the other hand, only two- 
thirds of the indigo cultivation is of this nature, that 
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is today only 4 per cent of the cultivated area in the 
district; and that to be set against the real and ima¬ 
ginary disadvantages to a comparatively small body 
of raiyats are the great and material benefits that ac¬ 
crue to the administration, to landlords and to labou¬ 
rers from the presence in the district of the indigo 
concerns and their industry.” 

Indigo factories were more common in the head¬ 
quarters sub-division and less common in the northern 
thanas, which consists mainly of rice lands unsuit¬ 
able for the growth of indigo. The following is a list 
of the indigo factories at work in the district at the 
end of the nineteenth century:— 

MotihaH Sub-division 


Factories 

Sub-Factories 

Bara 

Gaundra 

Jugaulia 

Mahuawa 

Rasulpur 

Belwa 

Ghailana 

Motihari 

Haraj 

Mirpur 

Purnahia 

Sugaon 

Nawada 

Padumker 

Parsauni 

Pipra 

Daini Math 
Dhekaha 
Dobwalia 
Madhuban 

Raj pur 

Hussaini 

Jamunapur 

Pakri 
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Siraha 

Telhara 

Tetaria 

Turkaulia 


Parewa 

Bala 

Barharwa 

Gahiri 

(Bettiah sub-division) 
Khairwa 

(Bettiah sub-division) 
Mokhwa 
Olaha 
Sakhwa 
Tejpurwa 


Bettiah Sub-division 


Factories 

Sub-Factories 

Bairia 

Nautan 

Kuria 

Lalgarh 

Lalsaraiya 

Farwa 


Madhopur 


Raj ghat 

Malahia 

Sirsia 

Parsa 

Harpur 

Sathi 



From 1900 Onward 

From about 1900 the industry began to suffer 
from the competition of the s ynthetic indigo in 
Europe . The rise in prices of food grains encourag- 
e^Ttim cultivation of more food crops in the district. 
The artificial dye slashed down the price of th e 
natural dye which fell from Ps. 9^9 pt-r fartnry mannH 
t o Rs. i:5U in I9d2 -13. The area under indigo culti- 
vation naturally decreased and the history of the 
industry gradually merged into the more general 
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history of relations between landlords and tenants. In 
1900 the tinkathia system prevailed as described above. 
In the non-indigo concerns the raiyats paid to their 
immediate landlords various abwabs with a general 
incidence of about Rs 3 per bigha: it should be re¬ 
membered that these non-indigo concerns were most¬ 
ly in the north of the district, where the large bigha is 
prevalent. The indigo concerns, therefore, began to 
decrease the area under cultivation and to levy com¬ 
pensation from the tenants for releasing them from the 
obligation of cultivation of indigo under the tinkathia 
system. It is clear from contemporary records that 
the words hunda and tinkathia were used to indicate 
compensations of this kind. This coincided with the 
gradual awakening of the tenantry to the doubtful 
legality of these additional considerations. Com¬ 
plaints were received but led to no improvement, as 
the tenants exaggerated their grievances. At_jJiis 
p eriod the reduction of QpiiinrL-cnltivatiop occasioned 
cd ^derable loss to the raiyats and they were, all t he 
more ready to revolt against the existing sys tem. The 
bad teefing Increased until wldespi^ad disturbances 
broke out in 1907-1908. A noticeable event of this 
year was the murder of Mr Bloomfield, Manager 
of the Telhara Concern which was the outcome not of 
any of the larger questions at issue, but of an isolated 
case in which the Manager refused to sanction the 
transfer of holdings. 

Indigo Disturbances of 1908 

The indigo disturbances in Champaran District 
concentrated in Bettiah Sub-division require a detail¬ 
ed description, firstly because this story has not been 
covered fully in any of the published literature and 
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secondly because they form the background of Gan- 
dhiji’s later campaign. Th e villagers 
the mselves under the leadership of a few persons like 
Sital Ray. Radhemai. Sheikh Gulab and others . *1 hev 
could no longer bear t£e injustice and indignities asso¬ 
ciated with forced indigo cultivation. Tinkathia under 
which the indigo cultivation on the best portion of the 
holding was almost an obligation was galling to them. 
A copy of an application by Sital Ray, Jagan Lai, 
Dukhi Pandey and others to the Lt.-Governor of 
Bengal is reproduced below and shows the depth of 
their feelings. 

‘‘That your petitioners are the poor raiyats of 
villages Nathia, Lakhanpur, Barwa Gonowli, Shaha- 
dutpur, Banipatti, Ghargoha Mahulania within the 
jurisdiction of the Bettiah Sub-division and in the 
Elaka of Pursa Indigo Factory and its outworks Har- 
purwa and Serkhahia. 

“That as your petitionCTs have already wired to 
Your Honour, your petitioners beg to approach your 
Honour with the following representations of their 
grievances and the way in which your petitioners seek 
protection and fair and just treatment in the hands of 
the Government — that the factories have been com¬ 
pelling your petitioners to sow indigo on the Un- 
kathia system and using undue pressure amounting 
to coercion and the Local Officials invariably siding 
with the factories and the planters and have brought 
military police in our midst and the Police Superin¬ 
tendent and the Magistrate going from village to 
village and superinducing the raiyats that their 
safety and salvation lie only in growing indigo and 
sugar-cane on the terms offered by the factory which 
your petitioners are totally unable to do in these days 
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of scarcity and famine recurring from year to year 
when a bigha of land is expected to yield foodgrains 
to the value of t wo hundred rupee s (Rs. 200-0-0) 
whereas indigo is supposed to ^pay rupees eighteen 
( Rs. 18/-) per hig ha. 

‘'Not to speak overweighment other various fraudu¬ 
lent practices committed by Factory underlings and 
one maund of sugar-cane plant is offered ten pice per 
maund whereas other Indigo Concerns give four 
annas per maund although the actual bazar price is 
eight annas per maund. Your petitioners, therefore, 
humbly approach Your Honour and pray that this 
matter may be openly inquired into and your peti¬ 
tioners have no doubt that Your Honour will then be 
convinced of the existence of this state of things and 
also the local officials instead of acting on the free 
trade principle always side with factories and send 
your petitioners to jail often time on the smallest 
provocation and now and then for no offence. If 
Your Honour kindly adjust differences between the 
Factory and your petitioners on the principle of free- 
trade which is a Law of the realm, your petitioners 
will be very much thankful to Your Honour, other¬ 
wise your petitioners never expect to get justice from 
the local officials, who are so very familiar and oblig¬ 
ing to these planters. Between the military police 
and the militant factory your petitioners’ persons and 
properties are not safe.” 

The petition was followed by telegram from Sital 
Ray and others, as follows: 

“Pursa factory sub-division Bettiah started Sugar 
factory wanting long leases from tenants. Local 
offi cials trying coercion on tenan ts. Serious brea3i of 
peace apprehended. Tenants wanting protection 
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by fair and judicial enquiry through supbrior officers 
from outside immediately. Situation imminent, 
petition follows.’’ When trouble broke out 
Mr Tanner S.D.O., Bettiah started moving about 
with the indigo planters. There was an organized 
boycott and strike against indigo cultivktion. This 
agitation was sought to be covered by a proceeding 
U/S 144 Gr. P.G. and by imposing pur^ive tax. It 
was said that the factory servants were detained and it 
is understood that copies of letters from the Com¬ 
missioner to District Magistrate and from the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate to the Commissioner etc. were be¬ 
ing forwarded to the Secretary, Bihar Planters 
Association. 

A meeting of the planters was held at the house 
of the Manager, Bettiah Raj on October 5th, 1908 
which decided to call a district meeting, to meet in 
Motihari on Saturday October 24th, 1908, to discuss 
the boycott that has taken place in certain concerns 
and decide what action should be taken. Under 
the signature of Mr J. Barclay, District Secretary, 
an urgent letter was circulated asking the members 
to attend without fail the district meeting. It was 
mentioned in the letter: “The matter I consider is 
very serious and although at present confined to a 
few Concerns, it will undoubtedly spread, unless 
prompt measures are taken to put a stop to the mis¬ 
chief that is being done by a few ring leaders, who 
are endeavouring to stir up ill feeling between the 
Champaran planter and his ryots.” The business of 
the meeting was “to discuss the General Boycott that 
has occurred in certain Concerns in the Bettiah sub¬ 
division, and to decide what action should be taken”. 
Mr A. Earle, Commissioner of the Patna Division 
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(at that time there was no separate Tirhut Division 
in which Champaran comes in now) was kept in 
close touch. Just at this time Mr Green Shields, 
District Magistrate, Motihari, handed over to 
Mr Garrett, I.G.S. on the 24th October, 1908. Blood 
and thunder were sought from Government and im¬ 
mediate apprehension of Gulab, Rajabali, Sital Ray 
and others were called for. One of the first work of 
Mr Garrett on assuming charge of the district of 
Champaran was that on the very next date October 
25th he moved for the appointment of an additional 
force of police to be quartered on certain villages in 
Champaran district. His proposal was that the force 
should consist of 170 men, officered by one European 
Inspector, three Sub-Inspectors and eighteen Head 
Constables. He also wanted that Act VI of 1907 should 
be extended to Champaran district for some months 
at least. This was of course dittoed by the Commis¬ 
sioner to Government and sanctioned by Government, 
Even before the sanction was received a number of 
separate forces of armed men, each under an European 
Inspector, were let loose in the district. Si ^l R ay 
w as arreste d and this sent a thrill of joy among the 
planters and an A.S.P. of Police was specially deputed 
for all this work. 

On October 30th, 1908, the appointment of an 
additional force at the cost of the inhabitants of the 
villages of Gurwalia, Balua, Nautan, Bajahi and Ram- 
purwa within the jurisdiction of Bettiah P.S., 
Mathia Dumra, Lakanpur, Kalan, Barwa, Barwa 
Ganauli and Chand Barwa within P.S. Shikarpur in 
the Bettiah Sub-division was sanctioned. 

The Bihar Planters Association/held a meeting at 
the Planters Club on Saturday, |(3ctober, the 24th 
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1908, and this meeting of the planters was attended 
by 22 planters from 22 Concerns and peculiarly 
enough Mr J. H. Garrett, District Magistrate, 
Ghamparan, E. L. Tanner, Sub-divisional Officer, 
Bettiah and H. Kelso, S.P., Ghamparan attended' 
the meeting by special invitation. The meeting was 
very important not only because the administrative 
heads attended but also because the meeting passed 
some resolutions wh ir.h were merely strengtheni ng' 
t he hands of these officia ls. One of the resolutions'; 
was that the situation is serious and that^^the];^^^^ 
be outside^^inQj^ences^^ whic h is proved bv t he 
verv^vs t^atic manner in which t he agitation is be ¬ 
i ng carried on; that had it beerTa case of purely local 
dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs, there 
would have been numerous petitions put into the 
Collector as is constantly happening whenever there 
is any dispute between the factories and their tenants. 
How could the planters know that the Collector did 
not hear a number of petitions? Another resolution 
was that Act VI of 1907 should be applied to the 
District of Ghamparan, Punitive Police cannot be 
placed, it is essential that the ring leaders be appoin¬ 
ted Special Constables. The meeting also passed the 
resolution that a force of Armed Police should be 
sent up at once to the disaffected area. 

The Bihar Planters Association drafted an open 
letter to Lord Morley, Secretary of State for India 
and circulated this draft to all the Associations of the 
Europeans and the Anglo-Indians practically through¬ 
out India. It was suggested that all the European 
non-official bodies in India should support the 
same. It will be remembered that by this time Khudi 
Ram Bose and Praphulo Ghaki, two Bengali boys in 
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their teens had thrown a bomb in MuzafFarpur on the 
30th April,* 1908, with the object of killing Mr Kingsford, 
who, however, escaped. There is a reference to this 
in this draft of the open letter to Lord Morley. The 
letter suggested that there should be a careful consi¬ 
deration of the present system of education as “a great 
number of the so-called schools are notoriously mere 
nurseries of sedition. It seems to us unpardonable 
folly that these should be allowed to exist. The 
course we would urge is the compulsory registration 
of all private schools for which some nominal license 
fee should be paid. The Local Government should 
then be empowered to cancel the license of any school 
where proper control was not exercised over the pu¬ 
pils”. Another suggestion was that “the Newspapers 
Act (Incitement to Offences Act, 1908) should be 
followed up by a General Press Act”. His Lordship 
was reminded that “in oriental countries kindness 
is invariably interpreted as fear, and weakness is 
looked upon with contempt”. It was suggested that 
the present system of trial of cases of offences against 
the State with all its publicity and technicalities 
really lends a fictitious glamour, which would dis¬ 
appear were a simple and summary procedure, shorn 
of legal technicalities provided, eliminating the 
chances of quibbles and delay. 

It was evidently forgotten that unless there was 
a strong feeling against indigo troubles, the move¬ 
ment would not have been so widespread. 

In December, 1908 the planters in a body saw 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. A petition had 
been put before the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
by Dukhit Pandey and other ryots in the elaka of 
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Parsa, Sarkaiya and Harparooa Factory. This peti¬ 
tion is remarkable and is quoted below: 

‘To 

The Honourable Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

Humble petition of Dukhit Pandey, Sheikh 
Abdul, Bhugeswar Mahto on their own be¬ 
half and on behalf of other raiyats in the 
elaka of Parsa Indigo Factory, Sarkaiya Fac¬ 
tory and Harparooa Factory in the Sub¬ 
division of Bettiah, 

Sheweth:— 

That your petitioners wired to Your Honour 
about their grievances and subsequently sent to Your 
Honour written petition narrating your petitioners’ 
grievances in details. That on the morning of the 
26th October one of the signatories to the petition 
presented to Your Honour Sital Ray was arrested by 
Mr Knight and his military police and pinioned and 
marched off like a felon from his ancestral house in 
village Mathia and conveyed to Bettiah. 

That the said military Inspector Mr Knight 
was asked to show his authority for this arrest, and act 
of high handedness which he refused to do. 

That when the sai d Sital Ray was taken to 
Bettiah the Sub-divisional Officer oi Bettiah who was 
at that time closeting with Mr Lowis, Manager of 
the Bettiah Raj was approached on behalf of Sital 
Ray with written petition for his release and also 
begging of him information as to the nature of the 
offence committed by the aforesaid Sital Ray, but he 
vo uc^afed no order, no^ information . 

Your petitioners further learnt that when the 
petition for bail was presented to the Sub-divisional 
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Officer, the Inspector-General of Police, Bengal, was 
putting up with Mr Lowis, who your petitioners are 
very sorry to inform Your Honour, is at the root of 
everything, with the inexhaustible resources of the 
Bettiah Raj Mr Lowis has been trying his best to 
keep your petitioners in chronic slavery. 

That your petitioners are not criminals nor are 
they in any way hostile and disloyal for reasons pre¬ 
viously submitted to Your Honour, your petitioners 
are unable and unwilling to sow indigo and sugar¬ 
cane for the factories, save and except on Free 
Trade and open market principle. 

That your petitioners if really guilty of any 
offence, deserve to be punished, but what they pray of 
Your Honour is this, that they should be punished 
when they are found guilty by fair and impartial and 
judicial trial and not otherwise. And that can only 
be done by senior Civilians in the services and not 
by officers, who are very much familiar with the 
local planters, an d are entertained by t hem as in 
t his particular instance, by ; written Ihe^ub- 

div Sionaf invit ed raiyal ^Mi^ go and to 

complain toTiiih agatnstTHe factory, while he would 
have been there practically as its guest a procedure 
in which your petitioners have no faith. 

Your petitioners are aware of the fact, that for 
this outspokenness, your petitioners will be marked 
men, will be punished and sent to jail, on the earli¬ 
est possible opportunity but as your petitioners consi¬ 
der it their duty to bring all these to Your Honour’s 
notice in the expectation, that your petitioners will 
get justice, if this matter be thoroughly investigat¬ 
ed and shifted by a senior officer like the Honourable 
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Mr W, G. Macpherson, Member of the Board of 
Revenue. 

Your petitioners as in duty bound shall ever 
pray.” 

It was understood that the petition was merely 
referred to the Commissioner. 

Sital Rav was convicted and sentenced to 2^ 
y ears Irigoro us ^imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 2,000/- , 
in jlefaiilt a fnrthpr t^rm .of o ne year R.L Sheikh 
Gu lab was also convicted . Sital Ray was described 
by'^r Garrett as “the most dangerous of the active 
agitators”. Radhemal was described as “another 
dangerous and wealthy agitator”. Radhemal pleaded 
guilty and the Magistrate in his extra zeal passed a 
sentence of fine of Rs. 3,000/- although the maximum 
amount which a first class Magistrate can fine is 
Rs. 2,000/-. It is needless to say that along with 
the leaders of the agitation many others were con¬ 
victed. 

While, however, all this was going on Mr F. W. 
Duke, Chief Secretary of Bengal Government put a 
certain amount of pressure and induced the Govern¬ 
ment that recent disturbances in the sub-division of 
Bettiah should be enquired into by an Officer other 
than the District Officer or the Commissioner. The 
choice fell on Mr W. R. Gourlay, Director of Indus¬ 
tries of Bengal who had knowledge of Bettiah Sub¬ 
division and was supposed to be popular with^both 
thQrj[oj^ and the planters^ In Novcniber"ni^8 
MrGomlay waF"as]ce3 to^ make a confidential en¬ 
quiry in an informal and unobtrusive manner. He 
was asked not to record evidence, not to publicly 
invite any one to attend the enquiry. Mr Gourlay 
wanted to have an independent camp and did not stay 
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either with the Manager of the Bettiah Raj or with 
the Magistrate. He saw the Secretary and the Direc¬ 
tor of the Bihar Indigo Planters Association, the Com¬ 
missioner Mr. Greer and the District Magistrate. He 
to ok his own tents to Be ttiah. 

It may be mentioned that the local officials strenu¬ 
ously opposed the idea of holding any independent en¬ 
quiry and particularly by Mr Gourlay. The plan¬ 
ters gave out bc‘fore the enquiry that they had no 
*^faith in Mr Gourlay. 

Mr Gourlay reached Bettiah in December 
1908 and remained in the affected area till the 19th 
January, 1909. During his enquiry, however, a con¬ 
ference was held in Muzaffarpur on the 16th January, 
1909, presided over by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal at which Messrs. R. T. Greer, J. G. Gumming, 
J. H. E. Garrett, W. R. Gourlay, D. G. Reid, W. 

^Dixon, F. Gordon Canning, S. E. Coffin, C. Still, 

‘ J. R. Lowis and T. R. Filgate were present. The re¬ 
port of the Planters Association was published in 
June 1910 mentioning that Mr Gourlay brought 
forward certain matters which had come to his 
notice in the course of his enquiry and these were 
discussed. The Lieutenant-Governor ordered that 
the report should be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Association whose criticism should be forwarded to 
Government through the Collector of Champaran. 
Mr Gourlay addressed the Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the Bihar Planters Association on Janu¬ 
ary 29th 1909 on the question of assamiwar indigo 
cultivation. A special meeting of the Directors was 
held on February 25th 1909 at which a special com¬ 
mittee was appointed to draw up a series of questions, 
(I) as to the growing of a assamiwar indigo, (2) as 
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to the growing of crops other than indigo and to report 
to the Directors.* 

In the report of the Bihar Planters Association 
published in June 1910 it has been mentioned, 
“Mr Gourlay’s report on the Bcttiah disturbances was 
received on the 23rd April, 1909 and the reply of the 
Association was forwarded to the Collector of Ghampa- 
ran on the 29th of May 1909. An urgent meeting of 
the Board of Directors was held on November 20th 
1909 to discuss Mr Gourlay’s report, the reply of the 
Association, the letters of the Collector of Champa- 
ran and the Commissioner of Tirhut, and the sug¬ 
gestions of the Special Committee. 

On December 9th, 1909 a second conference was 
held at Bankipore presided over by His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal at which Messrs F, A. 
Slacke, R. T, Greer, F. W. Duke, J. H. E. Garrett, 
E. Lister, W. R. Gourlay, R. Hudson (Chairman), 
D. C. Reid, J. M. Wilson, H. E. Hudson, C. R. 
Hay Webb, R. Macrate, H. Finzel, C. Willinson, 
W. J. Rose, C. Williams, and T. R. Filgate were 
present. The points to which the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor drew attention were: 

* After a strenuous investigation the author failed to trace 
a copy of Gourlay’s report in any of the Government Archives 
at Patna, Calcutta or Delhi. It almost looks like that Gourlay’s 
report was suppressed as it was more or less an indiction on the 
planters. Gourlay is supposed to have sent a few trunk loads of 
evidence to the Writers’ Building (Bengal Govt. Secretariat) 
in Calcutta along with his report. These boxes being opened 
up by the Chief Secretary were found to contain plots of earth 
showing that indigo seedlings had been grown on the lands where 
paddy was grown first and young paddy seedlings had to be cut 
to give place to indigo seedlings. 
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(1) The length of the term of the sutta. 

(2) The payment for empty land. 

(3) The growing of other crops than indigo. 

(4) The reduction of assamiwar from /^th 
to ^^jjth. 

(5) The ownership of the protecting crop sown 
with Java. 

(6) The selection of raiyats' land for indigo. 

(7) The necessity for an increase in rates paid 
for indigo. 

At the Extraordinary General meeting held in 
Muzaffarpur on the 28th of January 1910, the Asso¬ 
ciation agreed to accept the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
suggestions regarding points 2, 3,4, 5 but points 1, 6 
and 7 were referred to the Muzaffarpur and Ghampa- 
ran Districts for report to the Board of Directors. The 
Muzaffarpur District branch held a meeting on Febru¬ 
ary 12 th and the Ghamparan District branch on Febru¬ 
ary 14th. At these meetings it was resolved (1) that 
the best legal opinion should be obtained on the 
legality of the existing form of sutta and (2) that the 
task of drawing up reports on the relative rise in the 
prices of foodgrains and in the cost of indigo cultiva¬ 
tion and on the return to the r^^ots should be entrust¬ 
ed to the two sub-committees. Messrs. L. W. Mac¬ 
donald, C. A. Bell and D. J. Reid for Muzaffarpur 
and G. R. Macdonald, J. V. Jameson and W. J. Ross 
for Ghamparan. These sub-committees reported to 
their respective districts. The legal opinion of Dr Rash 
Behari Ghosh* and the report of the sub-committees 
were laid before a Muzaffarpur district meeting on 
April 20th, and the Ghamparan district meeting on 
April 23rd respectively. The proceedings of the dis¬ 
trict meetings were laid before the Board of Directors 

* He was one of the most reputed lawyers in Calcutta. 
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on April 26th 1910. The Directors nominated the 
following deputation with plenary powers to await 
on His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben¬ 
gal in Darjeeling with reference to points 1, 6, 7: 
Messrs C. Still (Chairman of the deputation) G. R. 
Macdonald, J. V. Jameson, L. W. Macdonald, T. 
Fraser, D. J. Reid and T. R. Filgate. 

The deputation conferred with Government at 
Darjeeling on May 9th and 11th. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal presided and Messrs F. A. Slacke, 
R. T. Greer, E. V. Levinge, J. E. E. Garrett, W. R. 
Gourlay and E. Lister were present. 

As the result of the conference a number of 
amendments of the Associations’ Bye Laws were 
changed. The rate payable by the members of the 
Association for Java Indigo was raised to Rs. 12/- 
per acre and for Sumatrana Indigo the rate was 
raised to Rs. 13r8-0 per acre. Some other changes 
were also made in rules giving better terms to the 
ryots. It was decided that no ryots would be asked 
to cultivate any crop other than indigo under satta 
condition. The term of satta was decided not to 
extend more than 9 years. It was also decided that 
no farmash of any description whatsoever shall be 
levied, and no land whatever shall be taken for 
Indigo zirat without a written agreement from the 
owner or tenant of such land. 

In closing the conference in Darjeeling on May 
11th 1910 the Lieutenant-Governor gave a good chit 
to the planters in spite of all that they had done in 
the following words which were quoted in the pri¬ 
vate report of the Planters Association; 

“The present conference had again brought out 
the value of the Bihar Indigo Planters Association 
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to the Industry in Bihar. Without the assistance of 
the Association it would have been difficult if not 
impossible for Government to have arrived at an ar¬ 
rangement in a manner satisfactory to all parties. 
Confidence had been reposed in the planters on the 
present occasion because they had always respected 
every confidence reposed in them in the past. The 
planters in the recent disturbances had behaved 
extraordinarily well in spite of the danger in which 
they were placed. They had never lost their heads; 
and His Honour desired to express again his hearty 
appreciation of the forbearance, self-restraint and 
good temper which they had exhibited in cir¬ 
cumstances of difficulty and even danger. His Honour 
was glad to learn that the planters were satisfied with 
the way in which the matter had been dealt with, and 
His Honour assured them that they would continue 
to receive the same kindness and consideration from 
him during the whole period of his ofiice.”* 

Processes of Cultivation and Manufacture 

D. J. Reid in an article in Bengal and Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa—Their History, People, Commerce 
and National Resources edited by Arnold Wright (1917) 
has described the processes of cultivation and manu¬ 
facture as follows: 

‘‘The cultivation and preparation of the lands 
for sowing are conducted from October to the end 
of February, the lands being hoed and cross-plough¬ 
ed many times, all clods being thoroughly pulve¬ 
rized. In March, the indigo is sown, and it is ready 
for manufacture by the end of June or the beginning 
of July. Two cuttings are generally obtained from the 
plant, and these are taken from July to the end of 

* Revised District Gazetteer of Champaran (1960) 
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September, the yield of finished indigo being greatly 
affected by the character of the monsoon, a heavy 
monsoon being unfavourable to the production of 
indigolin, and also to the growth of the second cut¬ 
tings, The heaviest yield is obtained from the first 
cuttings, and in good years, when the monsoon is 
light, 50 per cent of the amount obtained from the 
first yield may be expected from the second cuttings, 
but in unfavourable years of heavy rainfall the latter 
are often a complete failure. The seed of Indigofera 
sumatrana used in Bihar has always been obtained 
from the United Provinces, the best kind coming from 
the districts in the neighbourhood of Kanpur, the 
reason for this being that although the indigo plant 
can be grown to produce seed in Bihar, yet the germi¬ 
nation of such seed is always defective owing to a 
hard outer coating, and it was found that seed grown 
on the irrigated lands of the United Provinces is free 
from this objection.’* 

Another variety of indigo, namely Indigofera 
arrecta was introduced from Java near about 1904. 
This variety had a better yield but the plant was 
attacked by disease and could not become popular. 
Mr Howard, the Imperial Economic Botanist at 
Pusa was engaged in studying the pest that attacks 
Indigofera arrecta plant when indigo industry star¬ 
ted its decline for reasons to be indicated later. 

The methods employed for extracting the finished 
indigo from the green plant are quoted from the same 
article of Mr D. J. Reid, who was himself the 
Manager of the Belsand Indigo Factory. 

“The methods employed for extracting the 
finished indigo from the green plant are very simple 


G. F. S.-3 
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and also very ancient. In the old days, the manu¬ 
facture was performed by hand labour alone, but in 
more modern times machinery had been introduced, 
although the actual process remains the same. The 
machinery employed in the factory is simple, and con¬ 
sists of two or three pumps and an engine for working 
the paddle-wheel in the oxidizing vats. The green 
plant, when brought from the fields, is placed in the 
steeping vats, and the latter arc then filled with water, 
the dimensions of the vats varying somewhat, but the 
usual size being about 1,500 cubic feet. Between 120 
and 150 maunds of green plant are “loaded” into 
1,000 cubic feet of vat room, but this amount varies 
according to the state of the plant and to the ideas 
of diflerent planters with regard to heavy or light 
loading. The correct steeping of the plant is one of the 
most important operations in the manufacture of 
indigo, and the time usually allowed is about 12 
hours. The actual period, however, is regulated by 
the temperature of the vat. Extensive experiments 
were carried out in this line by Mr Rawson, F.I.C., 
from 1898 to 1903; and while his enquiries failed to 
show any important results, he considered that under 
optimum conditions there was a very little room for 
improvement on the present methods of steeping. In 
order to carry out this process efficiently, it is neces¬ 
sary for all indigo factories to have a good supply of 
pure water, as its purity has a great effect on the 
quality of the indigo produced. In this respect 
Mr Rawson reported that the mineral matter present 
in water was of very little consequence as a determin¬ 
ing factor, but that much depends on the presence or 
absence of organic matter, especially of minute living 
forms. 
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After the steeping operation is completed, the 
liquid is run off into another vat, known as the ‘^beat¬ 
ing vat”, and there it is oxidized by the simple process 
of agitating the liquid so as to mix it with air. This 
agitation was in former days performed by hand¬ 
beating with wooden paddles, but in modern days a 
paddle-wheel is revolved in the vat by machinery. 
Oxidization generally occupies about hours, after 
which time the liquid turns from a bright green to a 
dark blue colour with a purple or reddish tinge. It is 
then allowed to settle, and the indigo facula precipi¬ 
tate to the bottom of the vat; the top water is then 
drawn off, and the indigo is collected and pumped 
into large boilers. 

The boiled indigo is then run on to a straining 
table, and when nearly all of the water has been 
strained off the residue is collected and put into 
presses and the remaining fluid pressed out. The hard 
slab of indigo is then removed from the press and cut 
into cubes of 3 inches square, which are placed on 
racks to dry, the final drying operation occupying 
about three months. The Indigofera arrecta variety 
is treated more or less in the same manner, with the 
exception that it has been found to be better to steep 
it in warm water, which is heated by steam as it runs 
into the steeping vat. 

After the cakes are dry they are packed in large 
wooden chests, each containing about 3*] maunds of 
indigo. The weight of this product, however, varies 
greatly, as superfine indigo will not scale more than 
21 maunds to the chest, while very poor samples will 
weigh as much as 5 maunds for a chest of the same 
size, this difference being due to the large amount of 
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impurities contained in the inferior kind. The largest 
market in the world for indigo has always been Cal- 
cutta, where a very large proportion of the produce 
of Bihar factories is sold although a few planters vary 
this procedure by sometimes shipping direct to 
London. P rior to the coming of synthetic in digo, th e 
Calc utta sale s were ro]^h^^ipibute3 alf^ldwT: 
Great BritainT^TTp^ cen^ £urope7"5I]rper c ent, ^ Ame- 
ric 2 L^"T 6 ^pH^gentTo^z/ latter years, 

hoWeverT^ui^ was available, the Arabs have 

become the beS custo^^ an d now tak^ aboirt 35 
per cenrbf the crop. In former days indigo was sold 
according to its appearance, and fancy prices were 
often paid for favourite marks; but in the present 
day all consignments are analysed, and subsequently 
disposed of on the basis of such tests of the indigotin 
contained in them. 

The amount of finished indigo recovered from 
a given quantity of green plant varies to an extra¬ 
ordinary extent, from 300 to 400 p ^r cent, being a 
common occurrence. Cold and rainy weather is 
detrimental to good produce, but often, from no 
apparent reason, produce will be low in quantity. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the efficiency of extraction 
is dependent on a multiplication of causes, such as 
the water supply used for steeping, the temperature 
of the air, and the condition of the plant itself. From 
Indigofera sumatrana 12 to 14 seers of finished indigo 
per 100 maunds of green plant is considered a good 
return at most factories, while the Arrecta kind often 
yields as much as 18 to 20 seers per 100 maunds of 
plant. The average yield per acre from these two types 
is respectively about 8 seers, and 12 to 14 seers of 
finished indigo.’’ 
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The first crisis of the indigo industry in North 
Bihar was due to the planters themselves and that was 
the discontent from the cultivators that were obliged 
to grow indigo. This story will be revealed in the 
subsequent chapters. Indigo cultivation had never 
become popular in North Bihar in spite of the fact that 
a large number of cultivators and labourers made 
their living out of indigo cultivation and manufacture. 
The second crisis came in 1897 wheiijsyiithetic indigo 
was put in the market. The fs^thetic {jindigo th at 
floodeci theJ[ndian market from abroad at op rf> r;^n<ted 
a sharp decline pr ice of indigo. The price fell to 
about Rs 1 52/" per maund as compared with an ave¬ 
rage price of Rs 23^/- per maund. By 1904 the price 
had still fallen lower to Rs 100/- per maund. The 
result was a shrinkage in the area for the cultivation 
of indigo. Many of the concerns had to close down 
and took up sugar-cane and other agricultural crops. 
But a change came in 1914 when the Great War com¬ 
menced. At this time, there were only about 59 con¬ 
cerns producing about 7,000 maunds of indigo as 
against about 112 concerns with an average produc¬ 
tion of more than 65,000 maunds, before the synthetic 
indigo was invented. With the commencement of the 
^>5 ^iV synthetic indigo natural ly stopped coming frog i 
Gegna n^ and, the price of Bihar indigo had shot u p 
near ab out Rs)675/-lper maun d. There was a great 
craze to grow more and more indigo but unfortu¬ 
nately the sources of seed supply had naturally dwin¬ 
dled down much less before the demand due to 
War. As has been observed by Reid, ‘Tndigo is not 
a crop in which the finished product can be also 
utilized as seed, as the plant has ei ther to be kept f or 
se ed or turned into dv^ .^^ 
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Later Phase 

Although the War encouraged indigo industry 
there was a big sc arci ty of good seeds. The European 
planters in Bihar had neglected the aspect of seeds 
supply and had left it to the cultivators of United 
Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh). The cultivators, who 
were engaged in indigo cultivation for seed supply, 
were more concerned with the development of seed 
pods and not the healthy growth of leaf with which 
the indigo manufacturer was more concerned. The 
Bihar planters bought the seed from the United 
Provinces with the object to grow a plant full of leaf 
as that is the only portion of the plant from which 
indigo is extracted. But the seed grower had grown a 
plant which yielded f)lenty of seeds and was indiffe¬ 
rent about leaf. It was too late in the day with the 
boom in the indigo market to grow better seed for 
higher indigo yield and that was the reason why in 
spite of the great fillip due to the War the British 
indigo planters missed their bus. Only in 1913 the 
Imperial Government had taken up the necessary 
research work seriously and had put it under the 
directian of Mr Howard, the Imperial Economic Bota- 
ni st at Pusa, ^ About 8 lakhs of rupees were spent on 
research work by the Bihar Planters Association 
aided by the Government. The earlier researches were 
not successful in obtaining better seeds but their 
labours had one good effect. Mr Rawson, a Chemist 
from England, found out that the indigo refuse 
(seetK) was a very good manure for crops other than 
indigo. Indigo cultivation had profited largely by this 
research as their seeth was utilized for other crops such 
as tobacco and wheat and by a good combination of 
the crops a fair profit was ensured. 
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It was fondly hoped that the synthetic indigo 
would not be available to India for even some years 
after the War ceased and the indigo industry will once 
again thrive. But in 1 917 th e^j^^b nf O andhiji in 
Cha mparan in connection with the griev ances of the 
tenants jigams t i jJie judigo cultiv atio^was the deatli - 
knell to the already declining industry. l^fTe chap ters 
that follow will give the details. 

A successful agitation of Gandhiji and the expo¬ 
sure that it meant went to liquidate the indigo con¬ 
cerns. Many of the indigo planters closed their shops 
as quickly as possible and sold their concerns to the 
Indians. As indigo cultivation had never become 
popular and the boom period of indigo industry had 
already passed, the Indian purchasers of the nil kothis 
passed on to the cultivation of crops other than indigo. 
Simultaneously with the decline in the indigo industry 
there was a great encouragement for the cultivation 
oL^augar-cane and the Sugar-cane Research Station at 
^Fusa. orought about a distinct improvement in sugar¬ 
cane breed. North Bihar had always grown sugar-cane 
and the decline of the indigo was followed by a great 
expansion of sugar-cane cultivation. A large number of 
sugar factories grew up in the districts of North Bihar 
and most of the indigo concerns started cultivating 
sugar-cane along with the rotation of other crops such 
as paddy, wheat and rabbi. At the moment practi¬ 
cally very little of indigo is grown and manufactured 
in the districts of North Bihar. 

The oppression of indigo cultivators at the hands 
of the European planters which brought Gandhiji to 
Champaran has a century-old story before his visit. 
Various acts of oppression committed against the 
cultivators forced the Government to issue a circular, 
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dated the 13th July, 1810. This circular is mentioned 
in a letter from the Secretary, Judicial Department to 
H. Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, dated July 13, 
1810 and enumerates the principal offences as: 

(1) Acts of violence causing even the death of 
the natives, 

(2) Their illegal detention of the natives in 
confinement with a view to recover all balances as 
alleged to be due from them or from other cases, 

(3) The illegal infliction of punishment on the 
cultivators. 

Another circular issued on the 20th July, 1810 
required the Magistrates to report cases where the 
indigo manufacturers had resorted to illegal means for 
their purpose. Engagements ratified by written docu¬ 
ments used to be frequently broken by the cultivators 
and a new regulation (Regulation V, 1830) was 
enacted and provided that the persons who instigated 
the raiyats to violate their contracts might be held 
responsible for the amount of penalty and the cost 
along with the cultivators. From time to time, indigo 
disturbances had broken out in different parts of 
Bengal and North Bihar was partially affected by 
them. D r H. R. Ghosal in his book Econom k Transit 
lion in.. h£^ mentioned: *Tn the d istrict of 

Tirhut alone^ t h^ between the mdigo, 

planters and the cultiva tors reported to have been/ 
decided betweenJjS225§ aij^^ numbered 340i 
besides which there must have Been considerably 
large number of civil suits between them.” 

The indigo cultivation in Bihar had done good 
to the countryside in two ways: 

(1) Vast tract of waste and forest lands had 
been brought under the plough and 
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(2) The European planters constructed many 
roads in the interior. These roads were necessary not 
only for the cultivation and transport of the indigo crop 
but also to meet their social engagements. There used 
to be frequent meets of the planters at places like 
Bettiah, Motihari and Muzaffarpur which were 
marked with much levity, races, bazars, etc. The 
common man, however, did not profit by the cultiva¬ 
tion save and except the amlas or the subordinate 
staff of the indigo factories. Many of the amlas either 
in their own name or benami had bought up the con¬ 
cerns when they were sold. The indigo planters left 
the actual management of the cultivation and the 
factories to the amlas many of whom abused their 
trust and severely oppressed the raiyats. The sad story 
of the indigo was brought into bold relief only when 
Gandhiji came to Champaran in 1917 and waged a 
relentless struggle against the oppression on the 
raiyats. 

Gandhiji was not content only by weeding out the 
evils that had made the indigo cultivation a nightmare 
but he also busied himself in doing away with the 
social evils of the Champaran raiyats. H e diagnosed 
earl y that unless the proper type of education is imp ar- 
ted to the villager s they will^ie ^r he able to iihak,<^ 
off their fear comple:£ Tfis ideas of proper education 
were revolutionary and he opened a number of 
sc hools in the interior of the district to educate the 
people. _ . 

Indigo in Bihar had brought Gandhiji to Bihar 
and gave him the laboratory to forge out his technique 
of meeting the evil in the year 1917. 
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GANDHIjrS VISIT—THE FIRST PHASE 

European Indigo Concerns in Bihar 

One of the requests that Gandhi]i received soon 
after his return to India in 1915 from South Africa was 
to visit Champaran in Bihar and redress the grie¬ 
vances of the cultivators against forced indigo 
plantation. 

Indigo was being cultivated in North Bihar even 
before the advent of the British. The indigo concerns 
of North Bihar familiarly known as nil kothis came 
into existence in the 18th century and by the end of 
the 18th century there were at least nine big indigo 
concerns in North Bihar under non-official Europeans. 
The Dutch planters had started some of the indigo 
concerns which were later taken up by the British. The 
Motipur concern in Muzaffarpur district was opened 
in 1789 by the Dutch. The East India Company used 
to give permission for the erection of indigo factories. 
In the 1st quarter of the 19th century the number of 
factories had gone up to more than 25 and like an 
Octopus the tentacles of the indigo kothis had en¬ 
twined into the life of the common cultivators of North 
Bihar. There was a time when the British Government 
allowed the European planters credit at the public 
treasury and the planters had a great say in the 
administration. The Government were not only sym¬ 
pathetic but they helped the planters to consolidate 

42 
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the holdings for a proper wide-scale cultivation of 
indigo and thought that the cultivators immensely 
profited from it. 

But down in the hearts of the poor cultivators 
even in the third quarter of the 19th century there was 
a deep-seated dissatisfaction and the cultivators 
resented the forced cultiv^ation and wanted to have at 
least more price for their indigo. They knew that enor¬ 
mous profits were made from indigo. The amlas or 
the subordinate personnel of the European planters 
who were in real touch with the cultivators exacted 
a number of illegal levies under the general name of 
dasturi. Slowly the proprietor planters were substi¬ 
tuted by the European managers who had less 
sympathy and less touch with the raiyats. Forcible 
cultivation of indigo was given legal sanctity by 
several court rulings upholding the tinkathia system 
by which the cultivator was obliged to grow indigo 
on the best part of his land and the sharalibeshi sys¬ 
tem under which indigo plantation could be commu¬ 
ted by an agreement to pay a much higher rent. 

Pelrmanent Leases to European Concerns 

The Bettiah Estate in Champaran district had a 
very prominent part in sustaining this indigo planta¬ 
tion. The feelings of the raiyats against the forcible 
cultivation of indigo were much more acute in Bettiah 
Estate. The management of Bettiah Estate was in the 
hands of the Europeans. Unfortunately the extra¬ 
vagance of the Maharaja and the mismanagement of 
his employees put Bettiah Raj into heavy debts and 
Mr T. Gibbon who was appointed Manager in 1876 
was specially commissioned to extricate the Raj from 
the debt. The Manager thought of a plan and the 
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Guilliland House in England consented to float a 
sterling loan of nearly 95 lakhs on the sole condition 
of substantial European security. To cover the inte¬ 
rest on the land and to give a substantial security 
permanent leases of villages were given to the Euro¬ 
pean indigo planters in place of the temporary leases. 
By this method, the cultivation of indigo was very 
widely extended in North Bihar and by the end of the 
19th century about a lakh of acres of the best land in 
Champaran were under indigo cultivation and at the 
mercy of the European planters. 

From the beginning of the 20th century the acute 
feelings of the raiyais of Champaran against the for¬ 
ced indigo cultivation found shape in concrete out¬ 
burst from time to time. Even before Gandhiji was 
requested to come to Champaran and was prevailed 
upon to take up the cause of the raiyats against the 
oppressions of the European planters there was 
great opposition from the raiyats against the oppres¬ 
sion of the amlas and the planters. 

Abwabs Realized 

The Provincial administration in North Bihar at 
the beginning of the 20th century was practically 
controlled by the European indigo planters and 
Champaran had to bear the fullest brunt of it. Within 
almost every 10 miles there was a planter’s indigo 
concern. The poor tenants were forced to part with 
their lands so that the planters could have a consoli¬ 
dated block. The best of their lands had to grow indigo 
whether he wants or not and the planters’ jamadars or 
peons were a constant nightmare. These concerns 
levied abwab under various names. The amount of the 
abwabs varied in practice between 30 per cent and 
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120 per cent of the local raiyati rental. Strangely 
enough the first payment made by a raiyat used to be 
credited to the abwab account and the arrangement 
was that the rent-receipts were nnly when all 

the demands, flegal and illcgalwerc _pai^ The raiyats 
used to be sued for arrears of rent in the thikadari 
(leased out) areas of the Bettiah and Ramnagar 
Estates even after they had paid their rent. Abwabs 
the number of which was very large used to be justi¬ 
fied on the grounds that the abwabs were voluntarily 
paid, they were customary, that the rents were low 
and that the thikadar holds on rather uneconomic 
conditions so far as the legal assets of the leases are 
concerned. 

Planters Association and Light Hot-se: 

Raiyats Revolt 

The Bihar Planters Association and the Bihar 
Light Horse, a Volunteer Defence Corps, practically 
guided the administration. The Secretary of the Bihar 
Planters Association was also the Officer commanding 
the Bihar Light Horse, a Volunteer Defence Corps. 
Although he controlled the interest of the planters 
with an iron hand he took the precaution of setting up 
defensive posts under the wings of Bihar Light Horse 
throughout North Bihar for the protection of the 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians in case there was an 
uprising. The set-up of the tenancy in Champaran 
was such that a tenant could not walk with an 
umbrella opened within a mile of the kothi of the 
European planter. But it is this very oppression which 
brought out several martyrs who moved from village 
to village in 1907-1908 and a secret organization was 
set up in Champaran district to fight the tyranny of 
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the planters. The meek tenant born and brought up in 
the environs of tinkathia and sharahbeshi system ac« 
cording to which he had to raise indigo in the best 
portion of his land and if he would not pay an 
enhanced rent and innumerable abwabs or illegal 
impositions revolted. One Seikh Gulab w as the prime 
mover and lie raised a \com mon fund/for cont esting 
cas^ and w ithin a very Hiort time the movement 
against the Planter's caugh^ the whole of Bettiah 
Sub-divisiom 'iht raiyats at die inst^ce of Seikh 
Gulab, Sital Ray and others refused to grow indigo 
and they started sowing their own crops in the to- 
kathia portion of the field. 

More Oppression 

The planters were bewildered but the iron grip 
on the tenants tightened quickly and Seikh Gulab and 
others soon found themselves made into special 
constables by the Administration. It is difficult to rea¬ 
lize now the pointedness of the feelings of the tenants 
at that time and history was made in Bettiah Sub¬ 
division in Ghamparan in 1908 when Seikh Gulab and 
others refused to work as special constables. They 
were convicted under the Police Act but the Calcutta 
High Court set aside the conviction in March, 1908. 

Bomb at Muzaffarpur: Agitation Intensifies 

A month later India was shaken by the bomb 
thrown as a protest against British bureaucracy and 
oppression in Muzaffarpur on 30th April, 1908, by the 
two young Bengali boys from Calcutta, namely, 
Khudiram Bose and Profulla Chaki. Both of them had 
to die a martyr’s death. This bomb outrage stiffened 
the administration. But the movement started by 
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Seikh Gulab became all the more acute by the lesson 
of the bomb that was thrown in Muzaffarpur. Al¬ 
though the District Gazetteer of Champaran by 
O’Malley published at this time mentions that the 
raiyats did not possess any active sentiments on indigo 
cultivation even if they do not like it the fact remains 
that every planter’s house and every tenant's hut had 
pointed feelings at poles apart regarding this. While 
the planters considered indigo cultivation as a divine 
right but knew the tenants resented it, the cultivators 
took it as an outrage and a halter round the neck. 

Administration Hits Back 

Throughout 1908 Champaran District was the 
butt-end of this agitation. Notices under section 144 
Cr.P.C. used to be served in the morning and ar¬ 
rests were made in the evening on the grounds that 
the tenants had disobeyed the orders of Government. 
About 200 respectable men of Bettiah were made 
special constables. About 300 warrants were issued 
against the men who had run away to Calcutta and 
other places. Bengalis were paid special attention and 
any Bengali stranger coming by train to any part of 
Champaran was always hounded by the police. Bengal 
was at this time torn with the great Swadeshi 
Agitation and the villagers in Bihar used to get 
English papers of Calcutta and Patna like Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Bengali, Biharee, explained to them 
as the Vernacular press was not forceful. 

Leadet*s Pet*6ecuted 

The three leaders of this opposition movement 
Seikh Gulab, Sital Ray and Radhemal were singled 
out by the administration. Sital Ray, a respectable 
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I resident of Mathia village had his house surrounded 
/ by policemen under Mr Knight, Reserve Inspector 
■ and arrested and the handcuffed Sital Ray was taken 
to the house of the Sub-Divisional Officer, Bettiah 
when he was having his tea with Mr Lewis, manager, 
Bettiah Raj. As Radhemal, a banker of Bettiah was 
not found, his munim^ Ram Swarath Lai was arrested. 
They were all put to prosecution. 

Messrs Maheshwar Prasad, Editor of the Biharee^ 
Patna, Motilal Ghosh, Editor of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika^ Surendra Nath Banerji, Editor of the Bengali 
published a series of articles advocating the cause of 
the oppressed raiyats and pointed out the mischief 
that had already been done and wanted that an open 
enquiry should be instituted as to why the people were 
revolting against indigo cultivation. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika of Calcutta wrote on 
9th November, 1908: 

‘‘One cannot sufficiently admire the self-restraint 
displayed by the raiyats in the Bettiah Sub-division 
who are in trouble for refusing to sow indigo. Their 
chief representative, Sital Ray as we have already 
reported was arrested the other day. According to the 
latest news from our local correspondent some four 
thousand raiyats followed him to Bettiah when he was 
put in the lock-up. But after this showing their sym¬ 
pathy for their spokesman they quietly dispersed and 
returned to their homes. In the whole world we are 
sure no parallel can be found to such wonderful law- 
abidingness on the part of ignorant rustics, who are 
labouring under a sense of grievous wrong and 
injustice. And Sital Ray himself who is suffering only 
for the crime of conveying the resolutions and prayers 
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of the cultivators concerned to Government personal¬ 
ly solemnly enjoined on the assembled populace to be 
patient under misfortune and to be wholly submissive 
to authority. Yet, there is nothing like patient sub¬ 
mission in a just cause as a silent appeal from the 
weak for justice against the strong and the powerful. 
It is indeed strange that the unique patience and 
submission to authority of these raiyats had not been 
effective so long in enlisting the sympathy and support 
of those in power. The details of distress furnished 
by our correspondent would pierce a heart of 
adamant. The agriculturists in those parts at the best 
of times lead a hand-to-mouth life. In these days of 
scarcity the day’s earnings rarely suffice for the day’s 
most pressing needs. But now that a l^rge number o f 
bread-win ners hav e-^-be^jh-^^ki it up in ha^at^ it c an be 
imagi ned wha t unt old privations their fam ilies must 
be undergo ing. Then it can be realized in what 
constant terror the unfortunate people must be living 
with the military and civil police punitive as well as 
ordinary being posted all over the area. What have 
they done, we ask again, to deserve all this? They 
simply appealed to the paternal Government to pro¬ 
tect them from what they represented to be the 
ruinous contracts sought to be imposed upon them by 
the planters. They most earnestly implored Govern¬ 
ment to institute an enquiry as to the truth or other¬ 
wise of their complaints. They refused in a body, it is 
true, to carry out the behests of the planters. But has 
not every subject the right to do what he considers 
to be to his interest to do ? We cannot believe that the 
higher authorities have been led away by the false cry 
of anarchical influences being at work at the locality. 
Great mischief has already been done by the adoption 

G.F.S.-4 
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of a Sternly repressive attitude towards people who 
have proved themselves worthy of every kindness and 
consideration. And the gathering storm can be 
instantaneously quelled by granting the very rea¬ 
sonable prayer for an open enquiry withholding all 
punitive measures in the meantime. What is there in 
the way of doing it?” 

Hundreds Convicted 

The ball had been set in motion. The planters 
were furious and saw that prosecution was sanctioned. 
Mr P. C. Manuk, Bar-at-Law and Mr Binode Bihari 
Mazumdar, pleader of Patna, who had led the prosecu¬ 
tion of Khudi Ram Bose for the bomb outrage in 
MuzafTarpur were engaged by Government to prose¬ 
cute Sital Ray, Radhcmal and others. A Special 
Magistrate, Mr. Goode was deputed to try these cases. 
No local lawyer was available to defend the accused 
persons, Mr Govind Chandra Ray and Mr Kali Das 
Bose of MuzafTarpur along with Mr Donough, Bar- 
at-Law of Calcutta defended and the accused were 
all convictf'd. 

Planters Move for Fire and Blood 

The indigo planters held a historic meeting on 
15th October 1908 at the house of the Manager of 
Bettiah Raj followed by the district meeting in Moti- 
hari later in October, 1908. Mr Barclay the District 
Secretary circulated an urgent letter that a concerted 
action was indicated because a general boycott had 
taken place in certain concerns. All the 22 indigo 
concerns of Champaran district were represented in 
the meeting which was also attended by Mr Garett, 
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District Magistrate, Ghamparan, Mr Tanner, Sub- 
Divisional Officer, Bettiah and Mr Kelso, Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Ghamparan. The meeting called for 
fire and blood and suggested that the situation was so 
serious because of ‘outside influence’. They wanted 
a formidable punitive police force at the cost of the 
poor cultivators to be disbursed throughout the 
district and also that Act VI of 1907 should be made 
applicable for the entire district of Ghamparan. 

Gourley’s Enquiry Report Suppressed 

A punitive police force under European Officers 
was distributed throughout the district and a reign of 
terror was sought to be established. About 350 persons 
were convicted and put into prison. But the Galcutta 
pre ss including The had taken^up the^ cause 

of ffie r.hamparan — mimts. Th e . Statesman reviewed 
the situation iir, an editorial on 2 r^d IQQ^ 

and the hollowness of the theory that outsid e 

influen ce were at the bottom of all the trouble. In 
spite the general opposition from the^Iantos and 
the local officials the Government saw through the 
matter and appointed Mr Gourley who was both once 
the Sub-Divisional Officer of Bettiah and the Gollector 
of Ghamparan to enquire into the reasons of the out¬ 
burst. Gourley was then the Director of Agriculture in 
Bengal (which comprised Bihar). He toured in 
the area and completed his enquiry in December 1908. 
Gourley’s report was never published or discussed in 
the Gouncil although a copy was made available to 
the Planters Association. Gourley’s report was 
discussed in a meeting of the Planters Association who 
sent a reply to Gourley’s report. This will indicate that 
while the press and the public or the Gouncil were not 
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taken into confidence the planters were. A memo¬ 
randum of the Planters Association published in 
June 1910 took account of some of Gourley’s sug¬ 
gestions and adopted some amendments of the bye¬ 
laws and the rate payable for Java and for Sumatrana 
indigo was raised per acre. The Association also 
decided that no farmaish shall be levied from any 
tenants and no land whatsoever shall be taken for 
zirat without a written agreement. 

These solemn promises were, however, not fully 
ratified. In the memorandum of the Planters 
Association (1910) it is mentioned that the Lt.- 
Governor of Bengal bringing the deliberations of the 
conference of the Planters Association to a close 
in Darjeeling in 1910 said that “confidence has been 
reposed in the planters on the present occasion 
because they had always respected every confidence 
reposed in them in the past. ” 


CHAPTER II 


GANDHIjrS VISIT—1917 

Notice to Qydt 


The next phase is seen when Gandhiji was 
brought by Rajkumar Shukla of Bettiah and others 
to Champaran. Gandhiji refused to move the resolu¬ 
tion regarding the indigo plantation in Bihar in the 
sessions of the In dian Nati o nal Con gress of 1916 
because Im. had nn knowledge^of the mat^ > 

But he gave his word thatlie would visirChamparan 
and in pursuance of that promise he arrived at 
Muzaffarpur on 10th April 1917 and saw the 
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Commissioner. Mr Macpherson was the Chief Secre¬ 
tary at that time. Gandhiji personally saw and 
intimated to the Commissioner at Muzaffarpur that he 
would visit Motihari and Bettiah to look into the 
grievances. The Commissioner told him that the 
matter was receiving the attention of the Government 
and he need not go to Motihari. But nothing could 
stop him and he went to Motihari. He had already 
collected round him a band of ardent followers. 
Gandhiji had an intuition that he might be arrested 
and the notice under Cr. P.C. served by the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, Champaran on him to quit 
Champaran did not come as a surprise. The whole of 
the night preceding the day when the case would 
come up was spent in work by Gandhiji and he gave 
very clear instructions to his followers as to what they 
have to do in case of his imprisonment. The court 
of Mr George Chandra, Sub-Divisional Officer, Moti¬ 
hari, the headquarters of Champaran district, was 
packed and thousands of people were waiting outside. 
Mr Heycock, District Magistrate of Champaran, the 
Superintendent of Police and the other officers were 
present and waiting to see what Gandhiji would do. 
In very clear and unequivocal words he read out the 
statement that he was going to fulfil his mission and 
he had no intention to leave Champaran. 

His Statement : Refuses to Qjait 

Gandhiji had already written when the notice 
under Cr. P.C. was served on him as follows: 

‘‘With reference to the order under Section 144 
Cr. P. C. just served upon me I beg to state that I am 
sorry that you have felt called upon to issue it and 
I am sorry too that the Commissioner of the Division 
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has totally misinterpreted my position. Out of a sense 
of public responsibility I feel it to be my duty to say 
that I am unable to leave this district but if it so 
pleases the authorities I shall submit to the order by 
suffering from penalty of disobedience. 

I most emphatically repudiate the Commissioner’s 
suggestion that ‘my object is likely to be agitation’. 
My desire is purely and simply for a ‘genuine search 
for knowledge’ and this I shall continue to satisfy so 
long as I am left free.” 

Gandhiji appeared before the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate on the 18th April, 1917 and read the 
following statement before the Court. The slow and 
unruffled manner in which he read out the statement 
left no doubt that he meant every word of it. 

An Unique Statement 

“With the permission of the Court I would like 
to make a brief statement showing I have taken a 
very serious step of seemingly disobeying the order 
made under Section 144 of the Cr. P. C. In my humble 
opinion, it is a question of difference of opinions bet¬ 
ween the local administration and myself. I have 
entered the country with motives of rendering 
humanitarian and national service. I have done so in 
response to a pressing invitation to come and help the 
raiyats who urge they are not being fairly treated by 
the indigo planters, f could not re^d^ii^any help with¬ 
out studying t^ problen frTTi^^ ther-eSHIcome to 

if possible, of the 
administration and the planters. I have no other 
motive and I cannot believe that my coming here can 
in any way disturb public peace or cause loss of life. 
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I claim to have considerable experience in such 
matters. The administration have, however, thought 
differently. I fully appreciate their difficulty and I 
admit too that they can only proceed upon the 
information they receive. As a law-abiding citizen my 
first instinct would be as it was, to obey the order served 
upon me. I could not do so without doing violence to 
my sense of duty to those for whom I came. I feel that 

I could just now serve them only by remaining in 
their midst. I could not, therefore, voluntarily retire. 
Amid this conflict of duty I could only throw the 
responsibility of removing me from them on tl^ 
administration. I am fully conscious of the fact that a ^ 
person holding in the public life of I ndia a position 
S UCH as 1 do, has tb"5^ most c TretulTn setting examples. ! 

II is my firm beliet OraruT the complex ranstTtution^ 
in which we are living the safe and honourable 
course for a self-respecting man is in the circum¬ 
stances such as face me, to do what I have decided 
to do, that is, to submit without protest to the penalty 
of disobedience. I have ventured to make this state¬ 
ment not in any way in extenuation of the penalty to 
be awarded against me but to show that I have 
disregarded the order served upon me, not for want 
of respect for lawful authority, but in obe dience to 
th e higher law o f our being — the voice ol consci^ ce."^ 

Case Withdrawn : Enquiry Proceeds 

The case was adjourned. There was a great stir 
in the country and on the next date of the case it was 
withdrawn unconditionally. The Empire had shaken 
and force of truth was realized. The withdrawal was 
done, as it is believed, entirely at the instance of 
Sir Edward Gait, the Lt.-Governor of Bengal. 
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Rev. G. F. Andrews is supposed to have worked as 
the contact-man. 

Administration Stoops 

Gandhiji stayed on in Champaran district and 
continued his work in hearing and recording the 
grievances of the raiyats. 

Planters Association Meets 

A meeting was held of the Directors of the Bihar 
Planters Association on the 5th May, 1917 when after 
the withdrawal of the case Gandhiji had started his 
work in Champaran. In the resolutions that were 
passed the Directors thought that the agitation for an 
investigation is uncalled for and mischievous and 
that there was no necessity for such an investigation. 
The Directors pointed out that a thorough enquiry 
into all the questions relating to planters and raiyats 
had recently been carried out by the Settlement Offi¬ 
cers and the officials of the Bettiah Raj Court of Wards. 
They also felt strongly that while a large number of 
the European staff was absent in the military 
service in the Great War and the exigencies of train¬ 
ing under Indian Defence Act was encroaching on 
the time of those who remained it was improper that 
a controversial matter should be raised. The resolu¬ 
tions passed in this meeting were strongly worded and 
ran as follows: 

^‘Resolutions passed at a meeting of the Directors 
of the Bihar Planters Association Ltd. held on the 
5th May, 1917: 

1. The Directors confirm and approve of the 
reference made by Mr H. Box, Hony. District Secre¬ 
tary, Champaran, to the Hon’ble Mr L. Morshead, 
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Commissioner of the Tirhut Division, in his letter of 
the 28th April, 1917 and they instruct the General 
Secretary to forward a copy of the following resolu¬ 
tions to the Local Government. 

2. That the Directors of the Bihar Planters 
Association place on record its emphatic protest 
against the manner and methods of enquiry conduc¬ 
ted by Mr Gandhi and his assistants, in the Champa- 
ran district, in as much as they are calculated to stir 
up feelings of animosity between landlords and tenants, 
planters and tenants. They submit that previously 
to going to Ghamparan Mr Gandhi had an inter¬ 
view with the General Secretary of the Association 
Mr Wilson. Mr Wilson warned him of the dangers of 
his proposed action and told him that if he would 
formulate the points he considered required investi¬ 
gation, the Directors would give them their earnest 
consideration. Mr Wilson, however, has received no 
further communication from him. 

3. The Directors submit that this agitation for 
an investigation is uncalled for, and mischievous and 
has been fostered by agitators, and that no necessity 
for such an investigation exists. They would point 
out that a thorough enquiry into all questions relating 
to planters and raiyats has recently been carried out 
both by the Settlement Officers and the Officials of the 
Bettiah Raj Court of Wards. 

4. The Directors submit that factories are at 
present greatly handicapped by the fact that a large 
number of their European staff are absent in the 
service of the Empire, and that the exigencies of 
training under the Indian Defence Act is encroaching 
heavily on the time of those who remain. It is, there¬ 
fore, not just or proper at this crisis in the Empire’s 
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history when all creeds and classes have consented to 
abandon all controversial matters that an industry 
should be burdened by an irresponsible investigation 
for which no just cause exists. They, the Directors, 
however, submit that if in the opinion of Government 
any further investigation beyond that already conduc¬ 
ted by the Settlement Officers is considered necessary, 
they assure the Government that they will give every 
assistance in their powers to such an investigation. 
They would add however that in view of the fact that 
many planters are absent from their estates in the 
service of the Empire, such investigation should be 
postponed until normal time returns and those that 
are absent will have the opportunity to be present at 
such investigation.” 

By this time Gandhiji’s co-workers had swejled 
and some of them were Rajendra Prasad, Shambhu 
Saran, Brij Kishore Prasad, Ram Navami Prasad, 
Krl palani , Mazrul Haq, Mahadev Desai, Dharani- 
dhar, Anugraha Narain Sinha and others. Hundreds 
of villagers would pour in daily and their statements 
regarding the oppressions by the planters were recor¬ 
ded. The Dharmashala at Bettiah where he stayed was 
a place of pilgrimage. 

Exchange of Correspondence 

At the intervention of common friends Gandhiji 
had an interview on the 10th May, 1917 with 
Mr Maude, the Vice-President of the Legislative 
Council, at Patna for about two hours. Mr Maude 
had already met the local officers of Ghamparan 
and some of the planters. He wanted a report from 
Gandhiji as to the conclusions he had already come 
to. and also to give up his lawyer friends associating 
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with him in the enquiry. It had been urged before the 
Government that the pleaders who were working 
with Mahatmaji were causing a lot of mischief. The 
reply dated the 13th May, 1917 ran as follows: 

‘Tn accordance with the suggestion made by 
Hon’ble Mr Maude, I beg to submit herewith the 
preliminary conclusions which I have arrived at as 
a result of the enquiry being made by me into the 
agrarian conditions of the raiyats of Ghamparan. 

‘‘At the outset, I would like to state that it was 
not possible for me to give the assurance which 
Mr Maude would have liked me to have given, viz., 
that the lawyers would be withdrawn. I must confess 
that this request has hurt me deeply, it has been made 
ever since my arrival here. I have been told, i.e., after 
the withdrawal of the order of removal from the 
district that my presence was harmless enough and 
that my bonafides were unquestioned, but that the 
presence of the Vakil friends was likely to create ‘a 
dangerous situation’. I venture to submit that if I 
may be trusted to choose helpers of the same type as 
myself, I consider it a privilege to have the association 
in the difficult task before me of these able, earnest 
and honourable men. It seems to me that for me to 
abandon them is to abandon my work. It must be a 
point of honour with me not to dispense with their 
help until anything unworthy is proved against them 
to my satisfaction. I do not share the fear that either 
my presence or that of my friends can create a 
‘dangerous situation’. The danger, if any, must be 
in the causes that have brought about the strained 
relation between the planters and the raiyats. And if 
the causes were removed, there never need be any 
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fear of a ‘dangerous situ[ation’ arising in Ghamparan 
so far as the raiyats are c(^ncerned. 

^ “Coining to the imrrlediate purpose of this repre¬ 
sentation I beg to state that nealy 4^000 raiyats 
have been examined and (their statements^keh after 
eyeful cross-examination viUa^s^ave Been 

visTted ana many'^'udgmenfe of courts studied. And 
the enquiry Is in my opinion capable of sustaining the 
following conclusions: 

“Factories or concerns in the district of Cham- 
paran may be divided into two classes: 

“(1) Those that have never had indigo plantation 
and (2) Those that have. 

“(1) The concerns that have never grown 
indigo have exacted abwabs known by various local 
names equal in amount at least to the rent paid by the 
raiyats. This exaction, although it has been held to be 
illegal, has not altogether stopped. 

“(2) The indigo growing factories have grown 
indigo either under the tinkathia system or khusku 
The former has been most prevalent and has caused 
the greatest hardship. The type has varied with the 
progress of time. Starting with indigo it has taken in 
its sweep all kinds of crops. It may now be defined as 
an obligation presumed to attach to the raiyafs 
holding whereby the raiyat has to grow a crop on 
/^th of the holding at the will of the landlord for a 
stated consideration. There appears to be no legal 
warrant for it. The raiyats have always fought against 
it and have only yielded to force. They have not 
received adequate consideration for the services. 
When, however, owing to the introduction of 
synthetic indigo the price of the local product fell, the 
planters desired to cancel the indigo sattas. They, 
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therefore, devised a means of saddling the losses upon 
the raiyats. In lease-hold lands they made the raiyats 
pay tawan i.e, damages to the extent of Rs 100/- per 
bigha in consideration of their waiving their right to 
indigo cultivation. This, the raiyats claim, was done 
under coercion. Where the raiyats could not find cash, 
hand-notes and mortgage deeds were made for pay¬ 
ment in instalments bearing interest at 12 per cent 
per annum. In these the balance due has not been 
described as tawan^ i.e. damage, but it has been 
fictitiously treated as an advance to the raiyat for some 
purpose of his own. 

‘Tn mukarrari land the damages have taken the 
shape of sharahbeshi sattas^ meaning enhancement of 
rent in lieu of indigo cultivation. The enhancement, 
according to the survey report, has in the case of 
5,955 tenancies amounted to Rs 31,865/-. The total 
number of tenancies affected is much larger. The 
raiyats claim that these sattas were taken from them 
under coercion. It is inconceivable that the raiyats 
would agree to an enormous perpetual increase in 
their rents against freedom from liability to grow 
indigo for a temporary period, which freedom they 
were strenuously fighting to secure and hourly 
expecting. 

‘‘Where tawan has not been exacted the factories 
have forced the raiyats to grow oats, sugar-cane or 
such other crop under the tinkathia system. Under the 
tinkathia system the raiyat has been obliged to give 
his best land for the landlord’s crops; in some cases 
the land in front of his house has been so used; he has 
been obliged to give his best time and energy also to 
it so that very little time has been left to him for 
growing his own crops—^his means of livelihood. 
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“Cart-hire sattas have been forcibly taken from 
the raiyats for supplying carts to the factories on hire 
insufficient even to cover the usual outlay. Inadequate 
wages have been paid to the raiyats where labour has 
been impressed and even boys of tender age have 
been made to work against their will. 

“Ploughs of the raiyats have been impressed and 
detained by the factories for days together for 
ploughing factory lands for a trifling consideration 
and at a time when they have required them for 
cultivating their own lands. 

^'Dasturi has been taken by the notoriously ill- 
paid factory amlas out of the wages received by the 
labourers often amounting to the fifth of their daily 
wages and also out of the hire paid for the carts and 
in some villages the chamars have been forced to give 
up to the factories the hides of the dead cattle be¬ 
longing to the raiyats. Against the carcasses the 
chamars used to supply the raiyats with shoes and 
leather straps for ploughs, and their women had to 
render services to the latter’s families at childbirth. 
Now they have ceased to render these valuable 
services. Some factories have for the collection of such 
hides opened hide-godowns. 

“Illegal fines, often of heavy amoimts have been 
imposed by factories upon raiyats who have proved 
unbending. 

“Among the other (according to the evidence 
before me) methods adopted to bend the reij’a/jr to 
their will, the planters have impounded the raiyat’s 
cattle, posted peons on their houses, withdrawn from 
them barbers’, dhobis’, carpenters’ and smiths’ services, 
have prevented the use of village wells and pasture 
lands by ploughing up the pathway and the lands 
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just in fix»nt of or behind their homesteads, have 
brought or promoted civil suits or criminal complaints 
against them and resorted to actual physical force and 
wrongful confinements. The planters have suc¬ 
cessfully used the institutions of the country to en¬ 
force their will against the raiyats and have not hesi¬ 
tated to supplement them by taking the law in their 
own hands. The r esult has been t hat the raiyat s_ ha ve 
shown an a^ect-helplessness, suchja mi ave"not wit- 
nesseST in any part of India T hav^ travelW l. 

-'“They are members of District Board and Asses¬ 
sors under the Ghaukidari Act and keepers of pounds. 
Their position as such has been felt by die raiyats. The 
roads for which the latter pay for at the rate of half an 
anna per rupee of rent paid by them are hardly avai¬ 
lable to them. Their carts and bullocks which perhaps 
most need the roads are rarely allowed to make use 
of them. That this is not peculiar to Ghamparan 
does not in any way mitigate the grievance. I am aware 
that there are concerns which form exceptions to the 
rule laid down but as a general charge the statements 
made above arc capable of proof. 

“I am aware, too, that there are some Indian 
Zamindars who are open to the charges made above. 
Relief is sought for in their cases as in those of the 
planters. Whilst there can be no doubt that the latter 
have inherited a vicious system, they with their 
trained minds and superior position have rendered it 
to an exact science, so that the raiyats would not only 
have been unable to raise their heads above water but 
would have sunk deeper still, had not the Government 
granted some protection. But that protection has been 
meagre and provokingly slow and has often come too 
late to be appreciated by the raiyats. 
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“It is true that the Government await the Settle- 
ment Officer’s report on some of these matters covered 
by this representation. It is submitted that when the 
raiyats are groaning under the weight of oppression 
such as I have described above, an enquiry by the 
Settlement Officer is a cumbersome method. With him 
the grievances mentioned herein are but an item in an 
extensive settlement operation. Nor does his enquiry 
cover all the points raised above. Moreover, grievances 
have been set forth which are not likely to be disputed. 
And they are so serious as to require an immediate 
relief. 

“That tawan and skarahbeshi saltas and abwabs 
have been exacted cannot be questioned. I hope it will 
not be argued that the raiyats can be fully protected 
as to these by recourse to law. It is submitted that 
where there is wholesale exaction, courts are not suffi¬ 
cient protection for the raiyats and the administrative 
protection of the Sircar as the supreme landlord is an 
absolute necessity. 

“The wrongs are twofold. There are wrongs 
which arc accomplished facts and wrongs which conti- 
nue. The continuing wrongs nee d to be stopped a t 
once and some enquiry may be madeaFto past wrongs 
such as damages and abwabs already taken and 
skarahbeshi payment already made. The raiyats 
should be told by proclamation and notices distributed 
broadcast among them that they are not only not 
bound to pay abwabs, tawan and sharahbeshi charges 
but that they ought not to pay them, that the Sircar 
will protect them if any attempt is made to enforce 
payment thereof. They should further be informed 
that they are not bound to render any personal 
services to their landlords and that they are free to 
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sell their services to whomsoever they choose and that 
they are not bound to grow indigo, sugar-cane or any 
other crop unless they wish to do so and unless it is 
profitable for them. The Bettiah Raj leases given to 
the factories should not be renewed until the wrongs 
are remedied and should, when renewed, properly 
safeeruard raivai's rijSfhts, 

‘‘As to dasturi it is clear that better paid and edu-, 
cated men should substitute the present holders of 
responsible offices and that no countenance should be 
given to the diminution in raiyat^s wages by illegal 
exaction of dasturi. I feel sure that the planters arc 
quite capable of dealing with the evil although it is 
in their language ‘as old as the Himalayas’. 

“The raiyats being secured in their freedom it 
would be no longer necessary to investigate the ques¬ 
tion of inadequacy or otherwise of the consideration 
in the indigo sattas and cart-hire sattas and the wages. 
The raiyats by common agreement should be advised 
to finish indigo or other crops for the current year. 
But henceforth whether it is indigo or any other crop 
it should be only under a system of absolute 

wilir 


‘It will be observed that I have burdened the 
statement with as little argument as possible. But if 
it is the desire of the Government that I should prove 
any one of my conclusions I shall be pleased to tender 
the proofs on which they are based. 

“In conclusion I would like to state that I have 
no desire to hurt the planters’ feeling. I have received 
every courtesy from them. Believing as I do that 

G. F. S-5 
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raiyats are labouring under a grievous wrong from 
which they ought to be freed immediately, I have 
dealt as calmly as is possible for me to do so with the 
system which die planters are working. I have entered 
upon my mission in the hope that they as Englishmen 
bom to enjoy the fullest personal liberty and freedom 
will not fail to rise to their status and will not be 
grudging the raiyats the same measure of liberty and 
freedom. 

“I am sending copies to the Commissioner of the 
Tirhut Division, the Collector of Champaran, the Sub- 
Divisional Officer of Bettiah, the Manager of the 
Bettiah Raj, the Secretaries respectively of the Bihar 
Planters Association and the District Planters 
Association. I am circulating also among th ose leaders 
of public opinion in the country who have~£ eptTln;m - 
selves in touch with theTwork i^mg"3one by my_cbl- 
Itog ues im3nffiy5e lC~l'fie~cgp^r^T“Beuii^5SafEed^not 
foF'puBIication^ as there is no desire to invite a 
public discussion of the question unless it becomes 
absolutely necessary. 

“I need hardly give the assurance that I am at the 
disposal of the Government whenever my presence 
may be required. 

I remain, 

BETTIAH, Yours faithfully, 

The 13th May, 1917 M. K. GANDHI” 

This letter of Gandhiji was not warmly received 
although the force of his contentions was appreciated 
by Government. Mr H. M. McPherson, the Chief 
Secretary, sent die following replies: 
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“No. 107 C.T. 

Government of Bihar and Orissa, 

Political Department, 

Special Section 

From 

The Hon’ble Mr H. M. McPherson, I.G.S., 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar 

and Orissa 

To 

M. K. Gandhi Esqr., Bettiah, 

Dated Gamp, the 19th May, 1917 

Sir, 

I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 13th May, 1917 containing the prelimi¬ 
nary conclusions at which you have arrived as a 
result of the enquiries made by you into the agrarian 
conditions of the raiyats of Champaran. 

2. Your note will receive the immediate 
consideration of Government but I am to point out 
that the legal aspects of the agrarian question are 
more complicated than would appear &om your letter. 
For instance, there have been several decisions of the 
Settlement and the Civil Courts on the subject of the 
obligation to grow indigo as an incident of tenancy, 
e.g. the decision of the District Judge of Muzaffarpur 
in the recent Tarakulia cases, and it is impossible for 
Government to issue any general orders on the subject 
until these decisions have been collated and consi¬ 
dered. 

3. 1 am to add that Government have already 
dedded to take up some of the measures which yon 
recommend. It is, for instance, intended to issue 
orders, when the Bettiah leases are renewed that a 
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condition shall be inserted strictly prohibiting the levy 
of abwabs of any kind under penalty for cancellation. 

I have etc., 

Sd/- H. McPherson” 

“No. 125 C.T. 

Government of Bihar and Orissa, 

Political Department, 

Special Section 

From 

The Hon’ble Mr H. McPherson, I.C.S., 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa 
To 

M. K. Gandhi Esqr., Bettiah, 

Dated Camp, the 21st May, 1917 
Sir, 

In continuation of my letter No. 107-C.T. dated 
the 19th instant, I am directed to inform you that 
the Local Government have called for reports by the 
30th June from the local officers on the various points 
raised in your note of the 13th instant and have also 
invited the two Planters Associations to which you 
have forwarded copies of your note to favour them 
with their observations on the same subject. 

As stated in my previous letter, the legal issues 
are by no means simple and it is impossible for Gov¬ 
ernment to ignore judicial decisions and the findings 
arrived at in the course of the settlement proceed¬ 
ings. The Officers of Settlement have now been 
several years at work in the district; they have investi¬ 
gated the relations of landlord and tenant in every 
estate and villages, and they have accumulated a mass 
of evidence on many of Ae most important points 
dealt with in your letter. The operations arc nearing 
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completion and a report embodying his conclusions 
on the evidence is expected from the Settlement 
Officer by the end of the present settlement recess. It 
is obvious that not more than a general or prelimi¬ 
nary report can be submitted by the Settlement 
Officer within the short time now allowed, but Gov¬ 
ernment hope that it will be sufficient to enable 
them to deal with such of your recommendations as 
relate to purely tenancy questions. The District Officer 
has been asked to report on the matters that lie out¬ 
side the scope of the settlement operations. You ask 
that immediate action should be taken on the recom¬ 
mendations made by you but it is clearly impossible 
for Government to move until they are placed in pos¬ 
session of the views of the local officers and of the facts 
ascertained by them. It is also necessary before any 
action is taken to hear what answer the two Associa¬ 
tions have to make to the charges which have been 
made by you against the commimity of which they 
are the representatives. When these reports and 
replies have been received, they will be considered 
by the Local Government and the assurance which you 
have given at the close of your letter that your servi¬ 
ces will be at the disposal of Government whenever 
required will be borne in mind. 

I have etc., 

Sd/- H. McPherson, 

Chief Secretary” 

But although the Chief Secretary’s reply to 
Gandhiji was very calculating and did not promise 
very quick action the agitation was far too acute and 
the Government was obliged to take quick action. The 
Sub^Divisional Officer of Bettiah, the District Magis¬ 
trate of Champaran, the Commissioner of the Tirhut 
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Division and the Settlement Officer were asked to 
report on this letter of Gandhiji. As a result of all this 
Bengal Government by Resolution No. 1890 C, dated 
the 10th June, 1917 appointed a Committee to look 
into the matter. 


CHAPTER in 

THE ENQjUIRY COMMITTEE 

The Champaran Agrarian Enquiry Committee 
was appointed by the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa in the Resolution No. 1890-C., dated the 10th 
June, 1917. The Resolution ran as follows: 

“On various occasions during the past fifty years 
the relations of landlords and tenants and the circum¬ 
stances attending the growing of indigo in the 
Champaran district have been the cause of considera¬ 
ble anxiety. The conditions under which indigo was 
cultivated when the industry was flourishing required 
adjustment when it declined simultaneously with a 
general rise in the prices of foodgrains and it was 
partly on this account and partly owing to other local 
causes that disturbances broke out in certain indigo 
concerns in 1908. Mr Gourley was deputed by the 
Government of Bengal to investigate the causes of the 
disturbances and his reports and recommendations 
were considered at a series of conferences presided 
over by Sir Edward Baker and attended by the local 
officers of Government and representative of the Bihar 
Planters Associadon. As the result of these discus¬ 
sions revised conditions for the cultivation of indigo 
calculated to remove the grievances of the raiytHs 
were accepted by the Bihar Flantm Association. 
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“In 1912 fresh agitation arose, connected not so 
much with the conditions under which indigo was 
grown as with the action of certain factories which 
reducing their indigo manufacture and taking agree¬ 
ments from their tenants for the payment, in lieu of 
indigo cultivation of a lump sum in temporarily leased 
villages or of an increase of rent in villages under 
permanent lease- Numerous petitions were presented 
on this subject from time to time to the local officers 
and to Government and petitions at the same time 
were filed by raiyats of villages in the north of the 
Bettiah Sub-division in which indigo had never been 
grown, complaining the levy of the abwab or illegal 
additions to rent by their leaseholders both Indian 
and European. The issue raised by all these petitions 
related primarily to rent and tenancy conditions and 
as the revision settlement of the district was about to 
be undertaken in the course of which the relations 
existing between landlords and tenants would come 
under detailed examination it was thought advisable 
to await the report of the Settlement Officers before 
passing final orders on the petitions. The revision 
settlement was started in the cold weather of 1913. On 
the 7th April 1915 a resolution was moved in the local 
Legislative Council asking for the app>ointment of a 
mixed conunittee of officials and non-officials to 
enquire into the complaints of the raiyats and to sug¬ 
gest remedies. It was negatived by a large majority 
including 12 out of the 16 non-official members of 
Council present on the ground that the appointment 
of such a committee at that stage was unnecessary as 
the Settlement Officers were engaged in the collection 
of all the material required for the decision of the 
questions at issue, and an additional inquiry of the 
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nature proposed would merely have the effect of fur¬ 
ther exacerbating the relations of landlord and tenant 
which were feeling the strain of the settlement 
operations. 

‘‘The settlement operations have now been com¬ 
pleted in the northern portion of the district and 
are approaching completion in the remainder and a 
mass of evidence regarding agricultural conditions 
and the relations between landlords and tenants has 
been collected. A preliminary report on the complaints 
of the tenants in the leased villages in the north of 
Bettiah Sub-division in which no indigo is grown has 
been received and pxtion has already been taken to 
prohibit the levy of illegal cesses and in the case of the 
Bettiah Raj to review the terms of the leases on which 
the villages concerned are held. As regards the com¬ 
plaints of the raiyats in other parts of the district the 
final report of the Settlement Officer has not yet been 
received but recent events have again brought into 
prominence the whole question of the relations bet¬ 
ween landlords and tenants and in particular the 
taking of agreements from the raiyats for compensa¬ 
tion or for enhanced rent in return for the abandon¬ 
ment of indigo cultivation. In these circumstances and 
in deference to representations which have been 
received from various quarters that the time has come 
when an inquiry by a joint body of official and non¬ 
officials might materially assist the Local Government 
in coming to a decision on the problems which have 
arisen the Lieutenant-Governor in Council has decided 
without waiting for the final reports of the settlement 
operations to refer the questions at issue to a Com¬ 
mittee of Enquiry on which all interests concerned 
will be represented. 
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“The following Committee has accordingly been 
appointed with the approval Jof the Government of 
India: 

President: F. G. Sly, Esqr., C.S.I., Commissioner, 

C.P. 

Members: The Hon’ble Mr L. C. Adami, I.C.S., 
Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, 
Bihar and Orissa. The Hon’ble Raja Harihar Prasad 
Narayan Singh, Member of the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council. The Hon’ble Mr D. J. Raid, 
Member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 

G. Rainy, Esq., I.G.S., Deputy Secretary in the 
Finance Department, Government of India. 

M. K. Gandhi, Esq. 

Secretary: E. L. Tanner, Esq., I.G.S., Settlement 
Officer, South Bihar. 

“The duty of the Committee will be: 

(1) to enquire into the relations between land¬ 
lords and tenants in Champaran including all disputes 
arising out of the manufacture and cultivation of 
indigo; 

(2) to examine the evidence of these subjects 
already available supplementing it by such further 
enquiry local and otherwise, as they may consider 
desirable; and 

(3) to report their conclusions to Government 
stating the measures they recommend in order to 
remove any abuse or grievances which they may find 
to exist. 

“The Lt.-Governor in Council desires to leave the 
Committee a free hand as to the procedure they will 
adopt in arriving at the facts. 
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“The Committee will assemble about the 15th 
July and will, it is hoped, complete their labour 
within three months.” 

The Hon’ble Raja Harihar Prasad Narain Singh 
resigned on account of ill health before the Committee 
assembled and the Local Government in Resolution 
No. 2399-C, dated the 9th July, 1917 appointed the 
Hon’ble Krityanand Singh of Banaili, Member of the 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council as a member in 
his place. 

Before the Committee actually commenced its 
sittings, Gandhiji and his assistants including 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, Shri Anugraha Narayan Sinha, 
Shri Ramanaumi Prasad, and others had a great task 
before them. As if to test the worth of his collabora¬ 
tors, Gandhiji went away to Bombay for a few days 
before the Committee started its work. The collabora¬ 
tors were asked to scrutinize the evidence of hundreds 
of villagers that had been recorded in the judgments 
and other documentary evidence that had been pro¬ 
duced to find out as to what witnesses and what 
documents should be produced before the Committee. 
Immediately after the Committee was formed, the 
recording of evidence of the tenants was stopped. 
Gandhiji was away in Bombay for about a fortnight 
and he came back with Dr Hari Shrikrishna Dev, the 
Secretary of the Servants of India Society. Imme¬ 
diately on his return Gandhiji went over the work that 
had been done and gave his final instructions as to 
what evidence should be produced. 

During the recording of evidence at .Motihari and 
particularly at Bettiah, there used to be thousands of 
persons present with anxious look. They came fi:om all 
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parts of the district and the Dharamshala of Babn 
Hazarimal at Bettiah which is still in existence was a 
surging mass of humanity where Gandhiji and his 
main party lived during the recording of the evidence 
just as before. T he work of the Committ ee had 
jassumed an India*wicle i mportance. The Aslg^ialfed 
P ress ol he Amrita Bazar Patrika and Th e 

.Be ngalee had Ideputedl their {special correspondents Ito 
yep ort the day to-day proceeding^ The planters had 
engaged Mr Pringle Kennedy, a well-known lawyer of 
Muzaffarpur, on their behalf. The Committee did not 
have their programme published beforehand as to the 
particular village they would visit so that there would 
not be any window-dressing. 

Mahatmaji was fully conscious of the very great 
responsibility on him and he knew exactly what were 
the points of weakness of the case of the tenants. He 
went out of his way and met some of the planters, 
namely, Mr Hill of Turkaulia, Mr Norman of Peopra 
and Mr Irwin of Motihari and tried to iron out the 
differences as much as possible. He agreed to a reduc¬ 
tion in sharahbeshi instead of demanding its total 
cancellation. Dr Rajendra Prasad in his book Satya-- 
graha in Champaran * has mentioned about this as 
follows: 

‘There were many difficulties in the way of 
tenants. They had with their eyes open executed these 
enhancement agreements although it was under coer¬ 
cion. The burden of proving that these agreements 
had been executed under fraud or coercion was on 
them. The Settlement Officer had held most of these 

* Published by Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad; 
price Rs. 2-25, postage etc. 87 nP. 
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agreements to be valid and the rent fixed by these 
agreements was entered in the record of rights. Under 
Section 103 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, the court is 
bound to presume the record of rights to be correct 
and the onus of showing that it was wrong was on the 
tenants. Although out of the nine test cases fought 
in Turkaulia fi ve had been decided in favour of the 
tenants and onl ^our in favoiii^f the fac tory, these 
c ases ha d c ost a great deal an d given m uch trouble to 
th'e tenants. On the one band the factories were rich 
and ■ pow^fuj^ theirniam^ alert^ the 

teh^nlErwere j^^ \^edu^ed\ and they 

hadnam lya^ paj^ ^ knows what would 

haw been the result of this unequal fight if it had to 
be decided in court. But more than anything else, if 
suits had to be instituted to cancel these enhancement 
agreements, then about fifty thousand such suits 
would have to be brought. The cases which the 
planters would have lost would surely have been 
carried to the High Court. But what Mahatmaji felt 
most was that if this matter was not settled by the 
Committee and the tenants were driven to the neces¬ 
sity of going to court, then ill-feeling between the 
tenants and planters would rise to such a pitch that 
they would become implacable enemies. What he was 
anxious about was that the trouble of the tenants 
should disappear and friendship established between 
the two parties, and their relation should be such that 
each should wish well of the other. Both should have 
their rights and none any ill-will against the other. 
But how was all this to be achieved without an ami¬ 
cable settlement? It was for these reasons that 
Mahatmaji and the members of die Committee were 
anxious that there should be a compromise/’ 
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The Committee recorded evidence and held nine 
sittings at Motihari, Bettiah and Ranchi. Written state¬ 
ments were received from the Bihar Planters Associa¬ 
tion and two managers of indigo and non-indigo 
concerns and they were also examined in person. 
Although about 4,000 raiyats had given their evidence 
before Gandhiji only twenty-five raiyats were pro¬ 
duced for examination before the Committee. Among 
the officials, the Committee examined Mr J. A. 
Sweeney, I.C.S., Settlement Officer, North Bihar, Mr W. 
H. Lewis, I.C.S., Sub-Divisional Officer, Bettiah, and 
Mr J. T. Whitty, C.LE., I.C.S., Manager, Bettiah 
Estate. Written statements were also received from Mr 
L. F. Morshead, I.G.S., Commissioner, Tirhut Division 
and Mr E. H. Johnston, I.C.S., formerly Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Bettiah. The Bihar Planters Association was 
invited to submit a memorandum of its views but re¬ 
plied that it was not in possession of materials and 
facts regarding agrarian conditions in Ghamparan 
district and was not in a position to give a written 
opinion. Eight public meetings were held at Bettiah 
and Motihari and the Committee held local investiga¬ 
tions at eight indigo concerns [kothis) where a mass 
of registers of accounts, etc. were looked into. 

It is interesting to sift the evidence recorded by 
the Committee because the evidence differed widely in 
some facts but had certain common points regarding 
the main allegations of tinkathia^ sharahbeshi and 
abwabs. Even when a raiyat^ a factory manager, and 
a Government official agreed on certain facts their 
interpretations widely differed. 

Evidence for the Raiyats 

Rajkumar Shukla of village Satwaria, P.S, Lauria, 
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who was instrumental in bringing Gandhiji to Cham- 
paran gave a vivid picture when he stated: 

“I am acquainted with the methods of almost all 
the factories in this district. There are about 70 facto¬ 
ries including their branches in this district. Almost 
the whole of the district is in the hands of these fact¬ 
ories. They are situated at a distance of 2 to 5 miles 
from each other. Their eldcas are divided. They carry 
on their business by taking leases of villages belong¬ 
ing to the Bettiah Raj and the Ramnagar Raj. There 
is great oppression of the factories in this district. We 
the tenants are in great distress. The factory sahibs do 
what they like. It does not appear that there is a Raj 
of the British Government. The indigo planters have 
ruined the tenants by making them grow indigo, oats 
and sugar-cane under tinkathia by realizing fines, 
abwab, hmda, etc. and by exacting bethbegari (forced 
labour). I have also had to do tinkathi indigo. When 
indigo used to be grown in Sathi factory I was also 
forcibly made to grow indigo in Satwalia. Indigo used 
to be grown by virtue of sattas and also without 
sattas. The tenants never grow indigo willingly and. 
of their own free will. If the tenants objected to 
growing indigo or to executing sattas or to obeying 
any orders of the factory the services of the village 
washerman, carpenter and blacksmith were stopped 
and they were pre vented from taking fire or water. 
The pasture and parti lands of the village were dug 
up and enclosed so that the tenants’ cattle might not 
graze. Tenants are dispossessed from their lands. 
F alse civil and criminal cases are instituted or caused 
to ~ be instituted bv factori es. P olice"^ards" are se nt 
for by faHories a^ villages ar^loote d. The people 
are terrified by these means and the factories get their 
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work done. I have seen all this myself and I have 
also heard that those tenants who do not listen to the 
factories, do not grow indigo, do not pay abwab, do 
not give bethbegari have their cattle impounded and 
are fined and beaten. The front and back part of their 
homestead lands are dug up with a view to harassing 
them.” 

Rajkumar also stated that whatever indigo was 
produced on even tinkathia land was cut and removed 
to the factory and its seeth was sent from there to 
the factory zirat lands and the tenants were not allow¬ 
ed to bring them for manuring their lands. The result 
was that the field on which indigo was grown became 
very exhausted very soon. Even the rate of Rs. 19/ 
or Rs. 20/- a bigha was never paid and the result was 
that the tenants had not only been impoverished but 
they were running away and many had settled in 
Nepal Tarai. Shukla gave out that in his own village 
of Satwaria about 200 families have gone away to 
Nepal Tarai, Mauza Diulia and Mauza Lipani on ac¬ 
count of indigo oppression. 

Pointed were the feelings of Rajkumar Shukla 
when he stated: 

“When the oppression of the Sathi factory in¬ 
creased very much, the tenants in 1907 submitted a 
petition to the Lt.-Govemor. The result of it was that 
farkhawan, excess road-cess, embankment-cess, etc. 
and canal tax at 1 anna 6 pies a bigha which the fac¬ 
tory used to realize were stopped by Government., 
When the income of the factory declined the factory 
took registered sattas from tenants for painkharcha 
{abwab for the maintenance of a channel) at Rs. 3/- 
per bigha. For this purpose a special Registrar was 
deputed to the factory and taking advantage of the 
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presence of a police guard in the village the factory 
caused pamkharcha sattas to be registered. A satta 
was taken from me and registered by means of threats 
and intimidation. For 7 or 8 years painkharcha was 
regularly realized although my land is neither near 
any pain nor was ever irrigated by any pain. In this 
way the factory realized a large amount of money 
from tenants. In 1914, the Government survey and 
settlement commenced and the officers stopped 
painkharcha. The Collector had notices distributed in 
villages that the tenants should take back their sattas 
and that they should not pay painkharcha. Since then 
painkharcha has not been realized by the Sathi 
factory.'" 

Shukla also narrated how he was treated by 
Mr Amman, manager of Belwa factory. He gave out 
that because he and some other tenants had submitted 
a memorial to the Collector, Lt.-Governor and the 
Viceroy against the realization of abwabs^ Mr Amman 
caused a false criminal comp laint lodged before the 
police by one Palakdhari Lohar that he had been as¬ 
saulted. Immediately on the institution of the suit the 
factory stopped the service of washerman, barber and 
blacksmith and forbade Rajkumar’s ploughmen and 
his cowherds from working for him. Mr Amman fined 
all the tenants Rs. 460/- for submitting the memorial. 
Rajkumar sent another petition to the Lt.-Governor 
narrating all these harassments, but nothing came out 
of it. At last Rajkumar was sentenced to three 
weeks imprisonment. 

But the harassment and imprisonment did not 
break this sturdy villager. On coming out from the 
jail he stopped paying painkharcha and he dissuaded 
some tenants also from paying painkharcha. But the 
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jail sentence of Shukla was a nightmare to many of 
the tenants. Finding the officials unsympathetic 
Rajkumar first turned to the Provincial Conference 
held on 6th April, 1915 at Chapra an d narrated his 
woes. T hen he attended the[s^sions^of the Indian 
Natio nal Congress in Lucknow in December 1916, a nd 
haZ a resolution moved by Babu Brain^shor£ j Prasad 
of Carbhan ga regarding the necessity of an enqu iry 
into'TSPa grarian condition in IGRamparan. Rajku mar 
supported the re solution and th e resolution was 
passed. 

It was this event that brought Rajkumar into con¬ 
tact with Gandhiji. Gandhiji was almost a stranger to 
India but his work in South Africa had already re¬ 
ceived wide publicity. Rajkumar and a few other dele¬ 
gates from Bihar requested Gandhiji at Lucknow to 
move this resolution butj he refused o p the i 

that ^s he did _jiQ,t^D fi i:sQ nall v ± of the fac ts 

h e"lvould no L.Ii ke to be assoid ated _AyilJh„^ passing 
o f the resolut ion. Rajkumar however extracted a pro¬ 
mise from Gandhiji that he would visit Ghamparan 
and look into the matter. 

Rajkumar Shukla mentioned a few of the abwabs 
besides painkharcha: 

1. Bapahi Putahi: When the father or relative 
of a person dies and his land devolves by inheritance 
on him the factory does not allow him to take posses¬ 
sion of it until he pays Rs 5/- per bigha to the factory, 

2. Gkorahi Bhainsahi: When a buffalo or horse 
of the factory becomes old then the manager sells it 
by lottery and realizes Re. 1 /- from each tenant, 

3. Bungalahi: When the bungalow of the indigo 
concern has to be repaired, Re, 1/- is realized from 
G. F. S.-6 
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each tenant. The raiyats must pay for the residential 
comforts of their landlord. 

4. Hak Talbana: When the peon is posted on 
any tenant for any purpose then Re. 1/- is realized 
as talbana. The idea is that not only die peon will 
get something atrocious done but also make the tenant 
pay for his irritating stay. 

5. Pkaguahi: Phagua or the Holi festival is a 
great festival in Bihar and even if the factory sahib 
does not observe it there is no reason why the tenants 
should not give a rupee each for enjoying the festival. 

6. Hakfarkhawan: This is realized at the rate 
of one anna per rupee on the rent and is an offset for 
giving a receipt for the rent realized. 

7. Motoraki: If the factoryrowner goes in for a 
motor car the tenants should feel proud of the fact 
and they will have to pay Re. 1/- per head for the 
privilege of having a car-owner as the boss. 

Apart from all this Shukla spoke of bethbegari 
in which labourers were forcibly made to work. The 
Tactory managersTiad also another great privilege and 
whenever there was any dispute between one tenant 
and another and complaint was made to the factory, 
^e manager used to realize fine from Rs 5/- to 
Rs 500/-, commonly known ^ Jiakjariwam. The 
-managers did not alldw thedisputes of the tenants 
to be settled by themselves or by private arbitration 
inasmuch as their income would be lessened thereby. 

C’ Rajkumar summed up his evidence by mention- 
ing that because of the fact he took interest in the 
Indian National Congress of 1 916 he was literall y 
turned out of hi s house and his crranary was 
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He mentioned that the Magistrate of Motihari did no¬ 
thing on being informed. He alleged that Mr Amman, 
planter, had his house looted and property destroyed. 

Evidence of Mr Jameson, Planter 

In contrast to Rajkumar’s evidence, the evidence 
of Mr J. V. Jameson, representative of the Bihar 
Planters Association could be summarized to show 
how the planter proprietor of a concern viewed the 
problem. To start with Mr Jameson thought that the 
present unrest was ‘largely artificial’ having been 
fomented from the outside as well as by the local agi¬ 
tators. According to him the mahajan in the bazar was 
too willing to assist in the agitation against the 
planter for so long as the planter was a force in 
Champaran the mahajan could not either loan to the 
raiyats on his usurious terms nor could he acquire 
land which he may rent out on rack rents. Mr Jame¬ 
son made it clear that according to his Association, if 
the agitation had been stopped at the outset there 
would be nothing in the relation between the planters 
and the tenants to cause the Government any uneasi¬ 
ness. According to him the small tension that was 
consequent on natural disputes arising out of survey 
operations was fast disappearing “when Mr Gandhi 
with his band of irresponsible followers revived all the 
old disputes in a more acute form and succeeded in 
many cases in setting the raiyats against their planter 
landlords ”, 

It is worthwhile quoting in extenso a portion of 
Mr Jameson’s evidence: 

“The Bihar Planters Association Ltd. was 
originally started in 1877 as a Bihar Planting 
Association and in 1905, owing to its having no legal 
status was changed into its present form. This was 
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also done in order that there might be a responsible 
organization for the purpose of corresponding with 
Government and Government officials. The Associa¬ 
tion of 1877 was preceded by earlier Associations 
from 1801 which, like the present Company, were 
founded to protect the interest of the planters, to pre¬ 
vent friction between the planters themselves and 
between planters and maliks and raiyats. The rules of 
these former Associations are not to be found in a 
complete form in the present Association’s records, 
save those of the Associations of 1877. The Associa¬ 
tion would call special attention as to the non-raising 
of rents in the 1877 rules which rule has been faith¬ 
fully carried out by the members and in consequence 
of which rents in Champaran have not been raised so 
far as the indigo planters are concerned till very 
recently under the circumstances to be hereafter 
detailed. The rules worked on the whole very 
smoothly, infractions by members have been rare and 
when brought to the notice of the Association have 
been dealt with. 

“As regards the cultivation of the indigo, ever 
since the industry was started in Champaran over 
one hundred years ago it has been cultivated either by 
the raiyats on a portion of their holdings or by the 
factories direct. 

“The older factories have at present a large 
number of pattahs which show that the managers of 
those factories at various times settled raiyats on their 
lands on the express condition that they should grow 
indigo on a portion of their lands and there is over¬ 
whelming evidence, not only in the cases where the 
pattahs have been preserved, but in very many other 
instances, that the raiyats have been inducted on the 
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holdings on the express condition that they should 
cultivate indigo on a portion of their land and if they 
failed to fulfil their conditions, were liable to be ejec¬ 
ted. That this was the case in various parts of Bengal 
of which Bihar was at the time a portion, is clearly 
evidenced by the provision of section 29(iii) of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. Discussions in Councils on sec¬ 
tion 29(iii) show that this section was deliberately 
inserted to provide for such cases. It will be found that 
cultivation of indigo has been practically universal in 
the villages in lease either temporarily or perma¬ 
nently to the factories and until very recent years 
there has been no serious objection thereto, it must be 
considered to have been congenial to the raiyats^ ideas 
and habits. The advantages to the planter are that he 
thereby receives a more or less fixed amount of indigo 
plant, subject of course, to the season’s vicissitudes at 
a fixed price which as an indigo factory necessitates 
an expensive block, makes it possible to anticipate the 
amount of crop wanted for manufacture each year and 
the price which will have to be paid for the same as 
far as it be derived from raiyati indigo. The power of 
supervision given in ^the indigo agreements is neces¬ 
sary as a security that the raiyat will properly 
cultivate the lands. 

‘"The advantages to the raiyats under the 
prevailing conditions are: 

(a) That he is sure of an income even in a bad 
year. 

(b) That his rent is kept low. 

(c) That his lands and subsequent crops benefit 
by the indigo rotation, 

(d) The rates for payment of indigo have been 
increased at various times until 1910 when a rate was 
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fixed which, Government agreed, was a fair economic 
one in comparison with the profit derived from 
ordinary crops. 

“It might be added that the indigo planter acts 
as an arbitrator in disputes and helps the raiyats in 
many ways which are not incumbent on the landlord, 
such as loans in times of drought or flood, medicines, 
etc. The system is known to the people and is conso¬ 
nant to their ideas, and very grave reasons indeed 
would have to be forthcoming if it had to be changed. 
Moreover when the matter was discussed with 
Sir Edward Baker in 1910, the Government found the 
system was perfectly legitimate and it was on the 
distinct understanding that it would be upheld as 
regards indigo, that the Association accepted various 
amendments to its rules suggested by His Honour. 

“The main objection, so far as the Association 
can learn against the present system is that the 
tenants have to cultivate indigo regularly and 
properly. There may be abuses in the work of super¬ 
vision and these will be found in every human institu¬ 
tion, but the Association believes that these have been 
grossly exaggerated and the planters are European 
gentlemen who do their best to prevent these when 
brought to their notice. In any case, the raiyat cannot 
have it both ways, he cannot have the great benefits 
which the cultivation has brought without submitting 
to the regularity which the system demands. 

“The area of land taken for indigo is now 
generally under two kathas in the higha. 

“The indigo cultivated by the factories directly 
in their own lands needs a plentiful supply of labour. 
The labourers are low-caste men, sometimes holders 
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of small tenancies, sometimes landless. The latter 
class, the factories, encourage to settle by small grants 
of lands, in some cases rent-free. The wages may not 
compare favourably with the wages paid in towns; 
but when regularity of employment and the collateral 
advantages are taken into account, such as living at 
their homes instead of having to go away for work, 
these compensate for any comparative lowness of 
wage. In any case, a considerate planter, and they are 
as a rule such, does not insist upon his labourers 
neglecting their own work, for his. Complaints as to 
the adequacy of wages are practically non-existent. 

‘Tn recent years preceding war, indigo had 
ceased to be the paying business which it once was. 
On the other hand, the price of food-grains had gone 
up largely. In consequence of these two factors, 
raiyats have desired to release themselves from the 
obligation to grow indigo. There are two ways by 
which this has been done: first of all a sum of money 
had been paid down for the release; if the whole 
money has not been forthcoming a bond has been 
taken for a part; secondly, no money has befcn taken 
but the raiyat has agreed to pay an enhanced rent 
{sharahbeshi), Both methods, we are advised, are per¬ 
fectly legal, the latter being the express circumstances 
for which section 29(iii), Bengal Tenancy Act, was 
enacted. Even these enhanced rents are low compared 
with the average rents of the neighbouring districts 
and villages in Ghamparan under Indian landlords 
where indigo is not an incident of tenure. This will be 
borne out by the present settlement records.’' 

Mr Jameson had also made it clear that the ques¬ 
tion as to whether the tinkathia system was an inci¬ 
dence to tenancy or a voluntary agreement between 
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the landlords and the tenants had never .been 
thrashed out in detail for every factory by the 
Association. In some cases it will be found that 
tinkatkia system had been admitted by the courts. 

He further indicated that the Planters Association 
had dropped, at the request of the Government, their 
claim to the obligation to grow crops other than 
indigo. The amendments in the rules of the Associa¬ 
tion suggested by the Government in 1909-10 
regarding : (i) The raising of rates paid for indigo; 

(ii) Reducing the area from 3 kathas to 2 kathas; and 

(iii) Growing no crop under satta condition except 
indigo, had only been accepted by the Association and 
the jfactories under it which grew indigo on tinkatkia 
system on the distinct understanding that the 
Government was going to recognize the dokathia 
system. 

The idea was that having accepted certain 
amendments at the inspiration of the Government 
there should not be any further encroachment on the 
rights of the Association. 

Evidence of Mr Amman, Planter 

The evidence of Mr A. C. Amman, manager, 
Belwa concern is in great contrast to the evidence of 
Rajkumar Shukla and other raiyats. As a matter of 
fact in his evidence Mr Amman denied having boy¬ 
cotted Rajkumar Shukla, by preventing the village 
barbers and blacksmiths attending on him. He denied 
any knowledge about the alleged looting of Rajkumar 
Shukla’s house and the destruction of his property at 
his instance. Mr Amman not only admitted having 
realized abwab but indicated that the abwab should 
not be taken as an illegal exaction because for the pay¬ 
ment of the abwab the raiyat gets various concessions 
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such as, use of jungle produce, building materials and 
irrigation pynes or channels. Mr Amman complained 
that he was being boycotted by the raiyats. He said, 
‘‘Nevertheless, it is a fact that immediately after 
Mr Gandhi’s visit to my dehat and to me, the raiyats 
of two villages in the immediate vicinity of my factory, 
promptly boycotted me. They intimidated my men who 
had been preparing my lands and forced them to 
stop work and to refuse the money which I sent them 
in advance for the cost of preparation and they 
refused to pay rents, stopped the rent collections and 
threatened the factory servants with violence, 
boasting that Mr Gandhi’s barristers would defend 
any prosecutions brought against them — in short 
behaved as I had never known them to behave in all 
the fourteen years they have been my tenants.” 

He made out a case for the Thikadars in 
Ghamparan like himself. He mentioned, “The bigha 
in North Ghamparan is about the largest in India, 
being measured by the prevalent luggi of 10^ cubits, 
it works out to 2^ acres. There are places in India 
where two bighas go to the acre. The soil, ihoreover, 
constantly fertilized as it is by floods descending from 
the hills, is highly productive, a bigha often yielding 
as much as 80 maunds of dhan a year, with a general 
average of 50 maunds a year of the average value of 
Rs 75/-. For this yield per bigha the Ramnagar raiyat 
pays an average annual rent of Rs. 4/- per bigha^ a 
figure which is fair and equitable in the opinion of the 
Survey and Settlement authorities but in that of none 
else, least of all the raiyat who pays it with his tongue 
in his cheek. Is it much marvel, then, that the Ram¬ 
nagar Raj should compensate itself by including in its 
registered leases with its Thikadars a list of the abwab 
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which the terms of the lease provide that the Thikadar 
shall collect from the raiyats? And the Thikadar is 
paid to squeeze and must squeeze to pay. I must con- 
fess that I have always conformed to the provisions of 
my leases and have collected abwab but I have with 
agreement with the raiyats consolidated them at 
Rs 3/- per bigha which seems more in proportion 
with its yield of Rs 75/-. He gets various concessions 
which, if paid for, would probably exceed Rs 3/- per 
bigha in the year, such as jungle produce, building 
materials and irrgation pynes or channels. The prac¬ 
tice of taking and giving salamis between landlords 
and tenants in India is a custom to which ‘‘the 
memory of man runneth not contrary’’. In popular 
notion the Indian landlord has a concrete moral right 
to take salamis from his raiyat and the raiyat a cor¬ 
responding right to demand concessions from him. 
Their relations are not ruled out rigidly and definitely 
by code and act like those of the British landlord and 
it would be as difficult to eradicate this looseness or 
elasticity, the outcome of racial characteristic, as to 
make water run uphill. Otherwise, the rent should be 
increased to Rs 15/- per bigha and the salami abo¬ 
lished. I maintain that until roused by agitators to 
oppose the salami practice, the raiyats had confirmed 
to it from time immemorial cheerfully and willingly 
as a fair set-off against the low rental and the conces¬ 
sions they enjoyed, and I maintain that no sooner is 
this practice abolished and the rental rate increased 
than the raiyats will clamour for the good old days 
once more.” 

Evidlience of Mr Sweeny, Settlement Officer 

The most important official witness before the 
Commission was Mr J. A. Sweeny, I.G.S., Settlement 
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Officer, North Bihar. Mr. Sweeny’s evidence weighed 
with the Committee to a very great extent and it must 
be conceded that his evidence was transparently fair 
and went clearly against the interest of the planters. 
A junior civilian officer at that time Mr Sweeny had 
not become a diehard British administrator and for 
this evidence he was ultimately almost socially boy¬ 
cotted from the Gymkhana Clubs in North Bihar. 
Sometime after giving his evidence Mr Sweeny was 
transferred to the judiciary and at that time the com¬ 
monly accepted theory^ of an l.C.S. officer being sent 
to the judiciary was taken as he was being shunted. 
Mr Sweeny was given a very poor send-off from 
Motihari on his transfer so far as the European plan¬ 
ters were concerned. Very few of them had socially 
called on him or entertained him with the usual fare¬ 
well dinner or cocktail party. When Mr Sweeny 
boarded the train at Motihari there were hardly any 
non-official Europeans on the platform as they were 
smarting under a frank and authoritative evidence he 
had given before the Committee. 

In his evidence Mr Sweeny referred to his 
previous enquiries from 1914 onwards to June 1917 
into the various allegations in letters submitted from 
time to time by the raijats. After giving a list of the 
abwabs he supported Mr Gandhi’s views: 

1. That indigo was grown on the tinkathia 
system. 

2. That this system was extended (in later years) 
to other crops. 

3. That this system caused hardship. 

4. That when the indigo profits declined, the 
raiyats had to compensate the planters either by 
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paying a lump sum known as tawan or by paying the 
rent at enhanced rate. He did not however agree with 
the opinion: 

(i) That the tinkathia system appeared to have 
no legal warrant; and 

(ii) that the substituted arrangements were the 
results of coercion. 

Mr Sweeny who was then the Settlement Officer 
in North Bihar was in a position to give good evidence 
as he had studied the question thoroughly in con¬ 
nection with his work. He also pointed out, “There 
is another aspect of the question to which 1 would 
particularly direct attention. Since 1878 it has been 
a rule of the Planters Association suggested by 
Government that its members should not enhance the 
rent of the raiyats so long as the latter cultivated 
indigo on the tinkathia system. The parties to this 
undertaking were the Government and the planters. 
The raiyats are of course interested and must ulti¬ 
mately be parties to the agreement. This agreement 
is now being violated in two ways; 

(a) In certain mukarrari villages in Bettiah 
Sub-division the planter while continuing tinkathia 
indigo or while he has capitalized the obligation in the 
shape of tawan has applied for enhancement of rent 
under section 105 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

(b) In thikadari villages in which either 
tinkathia continues or has been capitalized in tawan 
the Estate has applied similarly for enhancements. 

It may be urged and with the truth that the Estate 
was not a party to the undertaking of 1878 and that 
its management would fail in its duty if it did not 
apply for enhancement to which it was entitled. The 
bedrock fact however is that the interests of the 
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raiyats which the agreement was intended to protect 
have been sacrificed in this matter and that the Estate 
is the guardian of the raiyats^ interests.” 

At another place Sweeny refers to the question 
of the effect of the termination of the tinkathia and 
abwab systems on the cultivators and says that their 
abolition will make the tenants exceedingly pros¬ 
perous. He also refers to the indigo disturbances of 
1908-1909 and observes: 

“The disturbances of 1908-1909 taught the 
raiyats the value of combination and lowered the 
prestige of the European landlord. The common alle¬ 
gation that the present situation is due to the Revision 
Settlement is not well founded. Things have been 
simmering since 1909 and, for instance, the conditions 
prevailing in the north of the district were bound to 
produce an upheaval sometime. If there was no actual 
disturbance before, there should have been unless we 
assume that it was the duty of the raiyats to go on 
submitting without protest to unjustifiable exactions, 
and unless we assume that it was their duty 
to afford to the middleman a livelihood which the 
superior landlord seemed to look upon as a matter out¬ 
side his consideration. Then in the indigo planting 
area there was the great question of sharahbeshi. The 
first petitions by the raiyats to the district authorities 
on the subject were presented in September 1913, 
two months before the revision operations commenced, 
and more than a year before even the survey of Moti- 
hari Sub-division was undertaken. The fact is that we 
were confronted in both Sub-divisions with un¬ 
pleasant questions with which we were compelled to 
deal. The preparation of record of rights was the 
occasion, not the cause of conflict, and the wonder is 
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not that there were strained feelings between the 
parties, but that the clash of the opposing interests did 
not result in violence. It must be remembered that if 
a zamindar has been acting as a benevolent despot 
with unquestioned authority for 20 years, he will 
naturally resent the inquisitorial process of a record 
of rights, in which all his proceedings are submitted 
to the test of the Tenancy Law.” 

Mr Sweeny did not regard the average indigo 
planter in a bad light. While agreeing that there were 
evils in the system that had prevailed he thought that 
the planter had a sincere affection for his tenants al¬ 
though he insisted that his word shall be law. To 
Sweeny the planter was a sort of a benevolent despot 
and he rendered every possible help to the tenants in 
times of need. The villagers came to him for settle¬ 
ment of their disputes and usually his decisions were 
accepted and the fact that the tenant seldom com¬ 
plained against his decisions was a proof that the 
raiyals were normally satisfied with a rough and ready 
justice, more suitable to their peculiar needs than 
suffer the lengthy and law-ridden procedure of the 
courts. Sweeny knew the plague-spot and that was 
the staff of amlas and he considered that it was to these 
amlas of the planters that most of the troubles were 
due and everything depended on the personality of the 
planter or his manager. He said, “The danger of the 
system is the extent of power exercised. Everything 
depends on the personality of the manager. The same 
concern may change in the eyes of the tenants from a 
benevolent despotism to a capricious tyranny. I am of 
opinion that the planters on the whole have not used 
their power unjustly and that they have set a standard 
of commercial honesty that is very rare in Zamindari. 
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I believe, as I have said, that they have exercised 
an influence that might be dangerous. The greatest 
handicap of the planter is his staff of amlas. Putting 
aside the accident of Mr Gandhi’s visit I do not think 
that more contented peasantry could be found than 
those of the Lalsaraiya, Rajghat and (before the 
sharahbeshi conflict) Pipra concerns.” 

Among his suggestions the most important was 
that the tinkathia system should not be continued and 
should be replaced by the khuski or voluntary system 
whenever it is desired to continue indigo cultivation. 
The other was that the abwab should be entirely dis¬ 
continued. He also thought that the enhancements of 
the rent of the raiyats who have recently paid tawan 
was immoral and they should be revised. He also 
considered that the levy of sharahbeshi should be left to 
the decision of the legal courts and an executive inter¬ 
ference in this matter was not in the public interest. 

The Memot^mdum of the Plantelrs 

The memorandum that was submitted by 
Mr Wilson, the General Secretary of the Bihar Planters 
Association to Mr Tanner, the Secretary, Ghamparan 
Agrarian Committee is an interesting document. 

The memorandum pointed out that the older 
factories had in possession a large number of pattas 
indicating that the new settlements of lands were 
made with the raiyats on the express condition that 
they should grow indigo on a portion of their lands 
and if they failed they were liable to be ejected. 
According to the memorandum the provision of the 
section 293 of the Bengal Tenancy Act and the discus¬ 
sion in the Council of section 293 show that this sec¬ 
tion was deliberately inserted to provide for such 
cases. It was strongly emphasized that the cultivation 
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of indigo was congenial to the raiyats^ ideas and 
habits. It was admitted that the planters derived cer¬ 
tain advantages under the existing arrangement. He 
knew approximately the quantity of indigo plant he 
would receive. To run an Indigo Factory it was neces¬ 
sary to be assured of a supply of a minimum quantity 
of indigo plant every year. The other advantage was 
that he knew what was the amount that he would have 
to pay as the price for raiyati indigo as the rate was 
fixed from before. 

Raiyats’ Advantages according to the 
Memorandum 

According to the memorandum the advantages to 
raiyats under the prevailing conditions were: 

1. That he was sure of an income even in a bad 
year. 

2. That his rent was kept low. 

3. That his lands and subsequent crops were 
benefited by the indigo rotation. 

The rates of payment for indigo had been 
increased at various times until in 1910, a rate was 
fixed which Government agreed was a fair and eco¬ 
nomic rent in comparison with the profit derived from 
ordinary crops. 

The memorandum pointed out that Sir Edward 
had lengthy discussions with the Association in 1^10 
and the Association accepted various amendments to 
its rules suggested by Sir Edward Baker who was the 
Lieutenant-Governor at that time. The Association 
thought that the Governor gave an understanding that 
the system was perfectly legitimate. 

The memorandum denied that wages were low. 
It indicated that in the years preceding the War, as 
indigo had ceased to be the paying business which it 
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once was, raiyats^ desire crystallized into a demand 
to release themselves from the obligation to grow 
indigo. According to their Association there were two 
ways by which this was done: 

A sum of money was paid off for the release 
and if the whole money was not forthcoming the bond 
was taken for a part, and secondly, no money was 
taken but the raiyat agreed to pay an enhanced rent 
[sharahbeshi). The Association was advised that both 
the methods were perfectly legal and it was pointed 
out that increased rents were low compared with the 
average rent of the neighbouring districts and villages 
in Ghamparan under Indian landlords where indigo 
was not an incident of tenure. 

Genesis of the Unirest according to the 
Memorandum 

The memorandum characterized the unrest as 
largely artificial and fomented by the mahajan in the 
bazar, local agitators as well as agitators from outside. 
The implication was that Gandhiji and his followers 
a number of whom were from other provinces were 
agitators from outside. 

The memorandum ends with the two paragraphs 
quoted in extenso: 

“This Association would point out that the ten¬ 
sion consequent on these disputes was fast disappear¬ 
ing and normally friendly relations were being re-esta¬ 
blished owing to a general disposition to accept the 
Settlement Officer’s decision or to come to an amicable 
compromise over points at issue when Mr Gandhi with 
his band of irresponsible followers revived all the old 
disputes in a more acute form and succeeded in many 
cases in setting the raiyats against their planter- 
landlords. 

G- F. S.-7 
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‘"This Association believes that had this agitation 
been stopped at the outset there would be by now no¬ 
thing in the relation between planters and tenants to 
cause Government enquiry. The Government may be 
able to form definite and final decision with regard to 
all questions connected with indigo industry, more 
specially as Champaran planters were given to under¬ 
stand that any question which had arisen since the 
negotiations with Sir Edward Baker in 1910 would be 
finally disposed of after the present settlement 
operations.” 


CHAPTER IV 

COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

The unanimous report of the Committee on the 
agrarian condition in Champaran was signed on the 
3rd October, 1917. Gandhiji was the last signatory to 
the report. The Governments of Bihar and Orissa did 
not lose time over the report and on the 18th Octo¬ 
ber, 1917 the resolution of the Government was 
published. 

The Lt.-Governor in Council accepted the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations that the tinkathia system 
should be entirely abolished, whether in respect of 
indigo or of any other crop to which it might have been 
extended in contravention of the bye-law adopted by 
the Bihar Planters Association in 1910 and that this 
should be effected by legislation in which special 
provision should also be made for the regulation of 
the growing of indigo on a system of free contract. It 
was agreed with Committee’s recommendation that this 
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contract must be for short terms only and that it should 
be left to the option of the tenants as to which were the 
particular plots to be cultivated with indigo. It was also 
agreed that the price to be paid was to be decided by 
mutual agreement and must be fixed on the weight of 
the crop delivered. The Lt.-Governor in Council also 
accepted the proposals that the weight might, if so 
agreed, be determined by appraisement and that in 
the first instance, at any rate, the minimum rates 
of payment should be fixed by the Bihar Plan¬ 
ters Association subject to the approval of the 
Commissioner. 

The recommendation made by the Committee 
after a mutual discussion with the planters and the 
tenants regarding the abrogation of any obligation to 
grow indigo on the system which might attach to any 
raiyat as an incidence of his tenancy was accepted as 
a fair and equitable solution of a very difficult pro¬ 
blem, and, it was proposed to undertake at once the 
necessary legislation to give effect to the Committee’s 
recommendation. 

It was held that the taking of tawan on the sale 
on which it had actually been taken was not justified 
in temporarily leased villages. The Committee recom¬ 
mended that for seven years the Estate should forgo 
enhancements in the rent of any tenant who has paid 
tawan although the enhancements might have been 
or might be granted in the settlement courts on the 
ground of the rise in prices. The working of the 
Bettiah Estate attracted the special attention of His 
Honour in Council and it was held that the Estate 
should intervene in the interest of its tenants. The 
exaction of abwab by the thikadars of the non-indigo 
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concerns was described as entirely illegal and the 
Lt.-Governor in Council agreed that there was full 
justification for amending the law so as to enable the 
Collector to enter into any enquiry and punish such 
exactions on the part of the landlords. The condem¬ 
nation by the Committee of the occasional levy of 
the transfer fees in case of transfer by inheri¬ 
tance was endorsed and it was agreed that in the 
leased areas, the fees, if any, should be payable to the 
superior landlord and at the same time, that unneces¬ 
sary inconvenience should not be caused to the parties 
by requiring their attendance in all cases at the head¬ 
quarters of the Estate. Regarding the question of the 
rights of Bettiah and Ramnagar Estates and their 
Mukarridars to the hides of the dead cattle, it was 
agreed that the hide was the property of the owner of 
the dead animal who should dispose it of. 

Regarding the right to timber the resolution men¬ 
tions, “The Committee has made certain suggestions 
designed to mitigate the discontent to which the 
present arrangements regarding trees on tenants’ 
holdings in the Bettiah Estate have given rise. These 
arrangements are in accordance with the rights ascer¬ 
tained and recorded both in the present settlement 
and in that of 1892-1899. The Committee however 
recommended, as a concession, that in Bettiah Estate 
the raiyats should be given the option of purchasing 
at a fair valuation the landlords’ half share in timber, 
subject to the proviso that the effects of this conces¬ 
sion should be carefully watched, and if the result 
appears likely to lead to the denudation of any parti¬ 
cular area, some limit should be put on the option. 
The Lt.-Governor in Council will ask the Court of 
Wards to give effect to the suggestion. 
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‘'Similarly in regard to the provision of pasture 
grounds for the village cattle, the Committee’s sug¬ 
gestion as to reservation of such areas, so far as this 
may be possible in Estates under management, will be 
recommended to the Court of Wards and to the perma- 
ment tenure-holders holding under the court and 
through the Collector of the district to the private 
landholders.” 

The last paras of the resolution could be quoted 
in extenso: 

‘Tn conclusion, the Lt.-Governor desires to 
express his high appreciation of the way in which 
Mr Sly and the members of his Committee have 
carried out their difficult task and to thank them 
sincerely for their searching examination of the agra¬ 
rian conditions in Champaran and for their earnest 
endeavour to arrive at a settlement acceptable to all 
parties. In this connection, His Honour in Council 
recognizes that considerable concessions have been 
made on both sides and he acknowledges with much 
pleasure the good sense and moderation shown by 
Mr Gandhi who represented the cause of the tenants 
on the Committee, and of Messrs Hill, Irwin and Nor¬ 
man, three principal tenants of the Bettiah Estate, 
who, in interest of peace and goodwill, agreed to a 
substantial reduction in their rent roll and thereby 
set an example the spirit of which, His Honour in 
Council trusts, will be followed by the other planters 
and landlords of the district. 

“As suggested by the Committee the widest possi¬ 
ble publicity will be given to the present orders by 
their publication in the vernacular and distribution 
among the raiyats of the district. Instructions will at 
the same time be issued impressing on the district 
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Staff and especially that of the Court of Wards estates, 
their responsibility for securing, so far as it rests with 
them to do so, that full effect is given to these orders.” 

The publication of the report and the quick ac¬ 
ceptance of the main suggestions by the Government 
resolution had their repercussions on the planters and 
the cultivators. On the one hand the planters resented 
the action of the Government just as they had resented 
the deliberations of the Enquiry Committee, while, on 
the other hand, the common man was pleased and 
thought that at last deliverance had come. The 
English Press threw open their columns for publishing 
different types of sentiments. Mr Irwin of the Motihari 
factory wrote several letters which were published in 
The Statesman and The Englishman, ]\Ir Jameson 
wrote a long letter to The Statesman which was pub¬ 
lished in its issue on 17th of November, 1917. In this 
he severely criticized the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mittee and expressed his opinion that the Government 
did not want to do justice to the planters. 

On the 12th November, 1917 Mr J. M. Wilson, 
Secretary of the Bihar Planters Association, published 
the opinion of the planters’ legal adviser in The 
Statesman, He mentioned: 

‘Tt is doubtful if the Bihar Government has got 
the power to take away the right about die iinkathia 
possessed by the planters. The contract which has 
been in existence can only be broken with the consent 
of both the parties. But without their consent the 
notice issued by the Government can have no effect. It 
is more than three years that tawan money was rea¬ 
lized and the same cannot be realized through court. 
Hence to take them back from the planters and pay 
them to the raiyats is equivalent to extortion.” 
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The other side of the picture was expressed in a 
letter which was published in The Statesman of the 
2nd December, 1917, running as follows: 

“If I have understood the writer of the article 
correctly his position is that status quo-ante-G^,r\^}li 
in Champaran should be restored, because (1) it pays 
the raiyat to grow indigo, (2) the indigo planter is a 
good, considerate landlord, (3) all planters and their 
relatives of military age are fighting for the empire, 
(4) certain planters served Bettiah Raj many years ago. 
To take these in reverse order, most people acquainted 
with the facts who are not planters, would think re¬ 
garding the fourth that the planters in question got 
an ample quid pro quo. The third hardly appears to me 
apposite and the second would be generally admitted 
to be true, if a proviso is added “so long as such con¬ 
duct does not interfere with his own interests”. Some 
would add the rider that the planter is bound to be¬ 
have thus in his own interest. The real crux lies in 
the first. Either the taking of taivan was a highly dis¬ 
creditable transaction in which the planter made use 
of his influence and superior knowledge to extract a 
large sum from the raiyat for a release which was worth 
nothing, or it did not pay the raiyat to grow indigo at 
the rate fixed by the Bihar Planters Association. I have 
no doubt that the latter is the correct answer. . . . 
As for Sly Committee’s recommendation with respect 
to tawan there must be many who were surprised at 
the moderation.” 

The Hindi newspaper of Kanpur The Pratap pub¬ 
lished a booklet— Champaranka Uddhar which was 
sold widely throughout Champaran district. The 
Pratap had espoused the cause of the raiyats and had 
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written a series of articles before Mahatma Gandhi’s 
arrival in Ghamparan. 

Fight in the Legislative Council 
But the fight was not yet over and from the dust- 
swept villages of Bettiah in Ghamparan district where 
thousands of villagers flocked round Gandhiji and his 
assistants to narrate their tale of woe and the coolness 
of the Secretariat rooms in Patna where the report of 
the Gommittee and the resolution of the Government 
on the report were signed, the fight was taken to the 
Legislative Gouncil chamber in Patna. In those days 
the Lt.-Governor of Bihar and Orissa used to be the 
President of the Legislative Gouncil. Mr W. Maude, 
G.S.I., Vice-President of the Gouncil moved for leave 
to introduce the Ghamparan Agrarian Bill, 1917 on 
the 29th November 1917 when Sir Edward Gait, 
Lt.-Governor, Bihar and Orissa sat in the chamber as 
the President of the Legislative Gouncil. When moving 
for leave to introduce the Bill Mr Maude gave a short 
history of the agrarian troubles in Ghamparan, parti¬ 
cularly in connection with cultivation of indigo. One 
can read between the lines of his printed speech 
in the Gouncil proceedings that there was still an un¬ 
willing concession on the part of the bureaucracy. He 
did not make a very complimentary reference to 
Mr Gourlcy regarding his enquiry after the indigo 
disturbance in Bettiah in 1908 when he said that ‘‘the 
result of that enquiry was a statement of all the grie¬ 
vances which had figured in all previous enquiries.” 
It will be recalled that Mr Gourley’s report remained 
one of the sealed blue-books so far as the public were 
concerned, but not for the European planters who were 
given an opportunity to see the report and come 
to certain deliberations in a conference held in 
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Darjeeling in 1910 with the Lt.-Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa in the chair. 

Mr Maude gave a picture of the setting at the 
moment when Gandhiji had intervened. He mentioned 
that a large number of complaints regarding exaction 
of indigo sattas^ levy of painkharcha, abwabs^ tawan 
and so forth had been referred to the Settlement 
Officer for enquiries and it was found that the abwabs 
practically doubled the legal rent. He paid however a 
compliment to the Bihar Planters Association which 
“had honestly and at all times done its best to put 
things right and did what appeared to be just and 
called for. But the Association is not omnipotent—it 
can only control its own members and it cannot force 
its hold on those who, in order to evade its rules or 
for other reasons, choose to remain outside. Nor have 
the tools a! its command been efficient. As an Associa¬ 
tion of persons whose own interests were involved it 
could scarcely strike at the root of the evils and it 
could therefore only employ temporizing methods 
which could result in no permanent settlement. 
Government alone, and that only by legislations, can 
kill the real root of the disease, and I contend that 
history for fifty years and more has been building up 
a case for drastic action by Government”. He dis¬ 
cussed the various provisions of the Bill and made it 
clear that the Government had no desire to strike at 
the indigo industry. 

Mr Maude summed up by saying: 

“I have now, Sir, come to the end of my remarks 
and I must apologize to the Council for having occu¬ 
pied so much of its time. I claim to have established: 

“First, that, as the Committee have put it, the 
tinkathia system has outlived its day and must 
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perforce disappear. Mr Irwin has himself admitted that 
the sooner it disappears the better for everybody. 

‘‘Secondly, that in its disappearance as regulated 
by this Bill, no injustice has been done to anyone. 

“Thirdly, that the introduction of the side issue of 
taivan avails nothing so far as this Bill is concerned 
because it is unconnected with it and irrelevant, but 
that at the same time it was in no way sprung as a 
surprise upon the planting community, while as a dis¬ 
tinct and separate measure the refund is both just and 
necessary. 

“Government have no desire to strike a blow at 
the indigo industry, nor indeed, if they had such a 
desire, could they achieve it through the provisions of 
this Bill, for the simple reason that if indigo is sound 
commercially it can be grown and manufactured on 
open business terms and yet with a good profit. If it 
is dependent on conditions which are unsound and 
oppressive, the sooner it disappears from off the face 
of the country, the better it will be. The wish of 
Government is simply to put an end to conditions in 
which the raiyat cultivator owing to his agrarian rela¬ 
tions with the planter is unable to hold his owm and 
can be made, and sometimes is made, to do things 
which in his heart of hearts he would never consent 
to do. Nor, Sir, do Government suffer from any lack 
of appreciation of the many and great services which 
the indigo planters of Bihar have constantly rendered 
to the province in which they live. We cannot perhaps 
go so far as to admit that some of them magnani¬ 
mously took up mukarrari leases of Bettiah villages 
with the sole object of paying out of their own pockets 
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the interest on the sterling loan, as a recent writer to 
the daily papers would apparently have people believe, 
but we can and do give the Bihar planters as a class 
the fullest credit for having proved themselves good 
and considerate landlords at all times, and especially in 
times of flood and famine, as well as for the unswerv¬ 
ing loyalty with which they have invariably supported 
Government and striven to meet their wishes. Nor 
do wc underestimate the value of the capital which 
the European planter alone has been both able and 
willing to bring into the distincts of Tirhut. But deep 
as these feelings arc they would in no degree avail us 
as an excuse if we had decided to gloss over serious 
abuses and leave them untouched, now that their exis¬ 
tence has been forced home upon us by recent events 
and recent enquiries. It is for the removal of some of 
the most patent of those evils that this Bill has been 
brought before the Council, and I accordingly ask the 
Council’s leave to introduce it and let it run its course 
until it eventually, with such modifications as may 
hereafter seem just and necessary, becomes part of the 
law of Bihar and Orissa.'’ 

The half-hearted eloquence of Mr Maude how¬ 
ever could not pilot the Bill without some onslaughts. 
Mr J. V. Jameson, one of the planters who had given 
evidence before the Committee bitterly criticized the 
move to introduce the Bill and referred to the con¬ 
ference that was held in Darjeeling between the 
Lt.-Governor and the representatives of the Bihar 
Planters Association after Mr Gourley’s report was 
published. He commended the same type of informal 
discussion between the Government and the planters 
for ironing out their differences. Mr Jameson belittled 
the work of the Committee when he said: 
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“This Bill is frankly based on the report of the 
Committee of Enquiry. There was no genuine enquiry 
at all. Although the Committee was appointed to 
enquire into the agrarian conditions over the whole of 
Champaran they confined themselves only to Euro¬ 
pean planters and thikadors' of the Court of Wards. 
The reason is obvious — Mr Gandhi was only con¬ 
cerned with them. He did not wish to stir up trouble 
with Indian maliks managing their own estates nor 
with the Indian thikadars of the Court of Wards 
estates. You will find in the report no mention of these 
interests, so the enquiry was confined to about half of 
Champaran and was a very superficial enquiry at that. 
Both the report and action of the Committee was a 
whole show and they were not actuated by any desire 
to enter into the real facts, but only to placate 
Mr Gandhi and his agitation. 

He came out with a more serious indictment when 
he said, “In some cases evidence recorded has been 
completely suppressed; in other cases written state¬ 
ments put in by the raiyats against factories have been 
recorded in full with a note attached either, “not 
orally examined’’ or “orally examined at factories”. 
In several cases these statements were entirely refu¬ 
ted by the managers of the factories concerned, but 
no mention of this is made nor has any record been 
published of the evidence taken at the different 
factories.” 

According to Mr Jameson, the Bill was a direct 
and indefensible breach of faith with the entire 
planting community. It was so because after negotia¬ 
tions with Sir Edward Baker, the Lt.-Governor, in 
1910, contracts for the growing of indigo had been 
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entered into by the planters and these contracts were 
not only perfectly legal but had the direct sanction of 
Sir Edward Baker and his Government to which draft 
sattas had been submitted. 

Prophetic were the words of Mr Jameson when 
referring to Gandhiji he said, “Further, you must 
consider that if our friend, the political agitator, is suc¬ 
cessful in the case of a comparatively small 
community, it will encourage him to further efforts 
and there is no knowing where he will stop.” Indeed 
although the comparatively unknown political agita¬ 
tor Gandhiji was uppermost in the mind of the Hon’ble 
Members who sat in the Chamber of Council in Patna 
on the 29th November 1917 listening to these words 
of Mr Jameson, none of them knew that this stranger 
was going to move further and attain from one success 
to another and see India reborn. 

Mr Kennedy, another planter and a member of 
the Planters Association, referred to Mr Gandhi that 
he was no Prospero who was not only able to raise 
the storm but to quell it. He said that “he would be 
willingly listened to so long as he was able to preach 
his crusade against the planters’ committee; but 
when, and if, he attempts to get the raiyats to pay the 
rent which they will be bound to pay under the 
present Act, I am afraid there will be very few to 
listen to his exhortations.” He reminded the Govern¬ 
ment that “the Government has forgotten that their 
real business is to govern and that there is a general 
belief that the Government will give in to any agitation 
provided it is loud and noisy enough, however ficti¬ 
tious it may be. The present legislation has originated 
by reasons of such an agitation and I submit that this 
legislation is and must be unsatisfactory.” 
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It was however left to Rai Bahadur Purnendu 
Narain Sinha, a prince among men both by his 
personal bearings and the position he held as the 
leading member of the Patna Bar, to speak forcefully 
in defence of Mr Gandhi and his colleagues some of 
whom, he said, were the leaders of Bihar. He was also 
briefly supported by Shri Gopabandhu Das, founder of 
the Satyavadi School of politicians in Orissa and later 
the uncrowned leader of the Congress movement in 
Orissa, although his speech was cut short by the 
President. 

The Bill was then referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of eight members, two of whom only were 
Indians, namely, Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narain Sinha 
and Babu Aditya Prasad Singh. 

It may be mentioned here that during the Council 
session when this Bill was being discussed, 
Mr D. J. Reid, the representative of the planters on 
the Legislative Council and who had signed the report 
as one of the members of the Committee resigned his 
position as a Council member. This was only a proper 
action on the part of Mr D. J. Reid against whom a 
host of personal remarks had been made by the mem¬ 
bers of the Council on behalf of the planters. 

The Bill was ultimately passed and became the 
Champaran Agrarian Act. As Dr Rajendra Prasad has 
summarized, its principal provisions were as follows: 

(1) ‘‘On and after the commencement of the 
Act any agreement, lease or other contract between a 
landlord and a tenant holding under him which contains 
a condition to set apart the land of his tenancy or any 
portion thereof for the cultivation of a particular crop 
shall be void to the extent of such condition. 
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Provided that if the tenant has in consideration 
of such condition received any advance prior to the 
commencement of this Act, he shall be bound to 
refund the same. 

(2) Where in consideration of the release of a 
tenant from a condition, the rent payable by such 
tenant, prior to the first day of October, 1917, has been 
enhanced, the amount of such enhancement shall, with 
effect from the said dale be reduced by 20 per cent 
in the case of rent payable to Turkaulia Limited, and 
by 26 per cent in all other cases, and a note to that 
effect will be made in the record of rights. 

(3) Where a special condition or incident refer¬ 
red to above has been entered in the record of rights 
in respect of a tenancy, the same will be cancelled and 
the rent of the tenancy will be enhanced to an extent 
proportionate to the reduced enhancement mentioned 
above. 

(4) The Local Government will by rule pres¬ 
cribe the authority for making necessary amendments 
in the record of rights, whose decision shall be consi¬ 
dered final, 

(5) Nothing in the Act shall prevent a tenant 
from contracting to deliver to his landlord a specified 
weight of a particular crop to be grown on the land 
of his tenancy or any portion thereof. 

Provided (i) that any claim for damages for 
breach of such contract shall be based on a failure 
to deliver the specified weight and not on a failure to 
cultivate any portion of land; (ii) that the term of 
such contract shall not exceed 3 years.” 

The most outstanding features of the Act were; 

(1) ‘‘The abolition of tinkathia. 
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(2) Reduction of sharahbeshi by 20 per cent in 
Turkaulia and 26 per cent in other factories. 

(3) The freedom of tenants’ holdings from an 
obligation to grow indigo and liberty to them to grow 
indigo on the voluntary basis if thy liked; and 

(4) Arrangement to prevent litigation in respect 
of the matters covered by the Act.” 


CHAPTER V 

A RETROSPECT 

His Own Review 

It will be interesting to know how Gandhiji 
personally referred to his work in Champaran when 
he addressed a letter to the Viceroy soon after the 
Delhi War Conference. He wrote: 

‘Tn Champaran by resisting an age-long tyranny 
I have shown the ultimate sovereignty of British 
justice. In Kheda a population that was cursing 
Government now feel that it, and not Government, is 
the power when it is prepared to suffer for the truth 
it represents. It is, therefore, losing its bitterness and 
is saying to itself that the Government must be a 
Government for the people, for it tolerates orderly and 
respectful disobedience where injustice is felt. Thus 
Champaran and Kheda affairs are my direct, definite 
and special contribution to the War. Ask me to sus¬ 
pend my activities in that direction and you ask me to 
suspend my life. If I could popularize the use of soul- 
force which is but another name for love-force in place 
of brute-force, I know that I could present you with an 
India that could defy the whole world to do its worst. 
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In season and out of season, therefore, I shall disci¬ 
pline myself to express in my life this eternal law of 
suffering and present it for acceptance to those who 
care and if I take part in any other activity, the motive 
is to show the matchless superiority of that law.’^ 

His Dress: Interesting Correspondence 

Gandhiji’s dress in those days consisted of entirely 
hand-woven and hand-sewn cloth and was made by 
him or his fellow-workers. Mr Irwin of Motihari sugar 
factory was a great critic and wrote a number of 
letters in The Pioneer and The Statesman, It was 
rarely that Gandhiji ever wrote to the press. But he 
thought it proper to give the following reply to 
Mr Irwin’s criticisms of his dress in The Pioneer 
during the Champaran inquiry; 

‘‘I have hitherto successfully resisted the tempta¬ 
tion of either answering your or Mr Irwin’s criticism 
of the humble work I am doing in Champaran. Nor 
I am going to succumb now except with regard to a 
matter which Mr Irwin has thought fit to dwell upon 
and about which he has not even taken the trouble of 
being correctly informed. I refer to his remarks on my 
manner of dressing. 

“My ‘familiarity with the minor amenities of 
Western civilization’ has taught me to respect my 
national costume and it may interest Mr Irwin to 
know that the dress I wear in Champaran is the 
dress I have always worn in India except that for a 
very short period in India, I fell an easy prey in com¬ 
mon with the rest of my countrymen to the wearing of 
the semi-European dress in the courts and elsewhere 
outside Kathiawad. I appeared before the Kathiawad 
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courts now 21 years ago in precisely the dress I wear in 
Champaran. 

Natioaal Di*ess 

''One change I have made and it is that having 
taken to the occupation of weaving and agriculture 
and having taken the vow of Swadeshi, my clothing 
is now entirely hand-woven and hand-sewn and made 
by me or my fellow-workers. Mr Irwin’s letter sug¬ 
gests that I appear before the raiyats in a dress I have 
temporarily and specially adopted in Champaran to 
produce an effect. The fact is that I wear the national 
dress because it is the most natural and the most 
becoming for an Indian. I believe that our copying of 
the European dress is a sign of our degradation, 
humiliation and our weakness and that we arc com¬ 
mitting a national sin in discarding a dress which is 
best suited to the Indian climate and which, for its 
simplicity, art and cheapness, is not to be beaten on 
the face of the earth and which answers hygienic 
requirements. Had it not been for a false pride and 
equally false notions of prestige, Englishmen here 
would have long ago adopted the Indian costume. I 
may mention incidentally that I do not go about 
Champaran barefooted. I do avoid shoes for sacred 
reasons. But I find too that it is more natural and 
healthier to avoid them whenever possible. 

How He Refers to Trousers 

‘T am sorry to inform Mr Irwin and your readers 
that my esteemed friend Babu Brij Kishore Prasad, 
*the Ex-Hon. Member of Council’ still remains un¬ 
regenerate and retains the provincial cap and never 
walks bare foot and 'kicks up’ a terrible noise even 
in the house we are living in by wearing wooden 
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sandals. He has still not the courage in spite of most 
admirable contact with me to discard his semi-angli¬ 
cized dress and whenever he goes to see his officials he 
puts his legs into the bifurcated garments and on his 
own admission tortures himself by cramping his feet 
in inelastic shoes. I cannot induce him to believe that 
his clients would not desert him and the courts would 
not punish him if he wore his more becoming and less 
expensive Dhoti. I invite you and Mr Irwin not to 
believe the ‘stories’ that the latter hears about me 
and my friends, but to join me in the crusade against 
educated Indians abandoning their manners, habits 
and customs which are not proved to be bad or harm¬ 
ful. Finally I venture to warn you and Mr Irwin that 
you and he will ill-serve the cause, both of you consi¬ 
der is in danger by reason of my presence in Champa- 
ran, if you continue, as you have done, to base your 
strictures on unproved facts. I ask you to accept my 
assurance that I should deem myself unworthy of the 
friendship and confidence of hundreds of my English 
friends and associates, not all of them fellow-cranks, 
if in similar circumstances I acted towards them diffe¬ 
rently from my own countrymen.” 

Gandhiji’s Study of Hindi 

It is interesting to recall how Gandhiji develop¬ 
ed his study of Hindi, When he first came to Champa- 
ran, he found it difficult to follow Bhojpuri, a dialect 
of Hindi. The conversation he used to have with his 
collaborators was all carried on through the medium of 
English. The witnesses that were examined before the 
Enquiry Committee was formed, gave their statements 
in Bhojpuri and several of his collaborators were 
entrusted with the work of writing down the 
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statements in Hindi and then of translating them 
into English. These English versions of the statements 
of the witnesses used to be shown to Gandhiji in the 
evening and he would make his notes and give further 
instructions to examine the witnesses on other points, 
if necessary. This process naturally meant more delay. 
One day while he was having the conversation with 
his collaborators, he suddenly came out with the 
statement that it was extremely annoying not to know 
Hindi properly in an area where Hindi was the 
mother-tongue. He decided to learn Bhojpuri Hindi 
and from that date he started learning Hindi 
Script as is written in Bihar. 

The writer has been able to get a postcard 
written in Hindi by Gandhiji to his collaborator 
Shri Ramnaumi Prasad, now a leading lawyer of 
Muzaffarpur. The postcard was sent to Ramnaumi 
Babu intimating him that Gandhiji would arrive at 
Muzaffarpur at a particular date and had certain 
grammatical mistakes. The fascimile of the postcard 
is reproduced elsewhere. The writer is grateful to 
Shri Ramnaumi Prasad for permitting the use of the 
postcard which is one of the treasures that Ramnaumi 
Babu values. 
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UNFINISHED TASK 

Gandhiji came to Champaran with an open mind 
although he had gathered some details regarding the 
indigo in Bihar. He gathered more information both 
in Patna and in Muzaffarpur where he was met by 
Acharya Kripalani who had just been dismissed from 
his job as a lecturer in G. B. B. College at Muzaffarpur, 
[now known as L. S. College] and a few others. When 
the other collaborators like Rajendra Prasad, Ram- 
naumi Prasad, Dharni Dhar, Anugraha Narain Sinha 
and others met him, Gandhiji was quite convinced 
about the truth of the allegations against the planters. 
But he still kept an open mind and wanted to hear 
the tenants direct and to see things for himself. That 
was why he went to Motihari and then to Bettiah and 
the interior of Champaran district. 

But in the course of his enquiry, he was convinced 
of the fact that the sad plight of the tenants was due 
to their ignorance and also because the educated 
community had not taken a lively interest in them 
and had failed to give them the proper lead. Most of 
the collaborators of Gandhiji came from the class of 
the lawyer and in the words of some of his lawyer 
collaborators, they thought that taking up the case of 
a tenant in the courts was a great favour they did al¬ 
though they received proper fees for their work. 
Gandhiji followed an unobtrusive programme of re¬ 
forming both the educated community as well as the 
poor tenantry. He found his collaborators steeped in 
orthodox conventions and peculiar ideas of prestige. 

117 
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He worked slowly but with a definite programme and 
very soon men like Rajendra Prasad, Mazrul Haque 
and Anugraha Narain Sinha found themselves 
sweeping the floors of the rooms they occupied, 
washing their clothes and eating in the common 
kitchen. Gandhiji’s own habits were an example and 
the beauty of his programme was that it was being ful¬ 
filled slowly but in a very thorough manner. The 
Bettiah Dharmashala where he lived and the camps 
in the interior became so many As}ira7ns and attracted 
workers from long distance. Shri Lakhi Narain Sahu, 
the first member of the Servants of India Society in 
Cuttack brought his wife and left her with Kasturba 
(Mrs. Gandhi) for taking her share in the programme. 
Dr Hari Shrikrishna Dev, Secretary of the Servants 
of India Society and Shri Baban Gopal Gokhale and 
his wife Shrimati Avantikabai soon joined the 
Champaran camp to work out the social programme 
of Gandhiji. A number of volunteers from Gandhiji’s 
Satyagrahashram at Sabarmati (Ahmedabad) also 
came. Some of them were Mahadev Haribhai Desai, 
Narahari Dwarkadas Parikh, Brajlal Bhimji Rupani, 
Chhotelal Jain, Surendraji, Balkrishna Yogeshwar 
Purohit and Gandhiji’s son Devadas Gandhi. There 
were some volunteers from other places, namely, Sada- 
shiv Lakshman Soman, Pundalikji, Appaji Ekanath, 
Vasudev Khare, Pranlal Prabhuram Jogi and Shan- 
karrao Dev. Gandhiji’s wife Shrimati Kasturbai was 
the leader of the lady volunteers and her band in¬ 
cluded Avantikabai, Manibehn, Durgabehn, Anandi- 
bai and Vinapani Sahu, wife of Lakhi Narain Sahu 
from Cuttack. 

Shri Harbans Sahay fondly called Master 
QoVii’K tLrnnorhont Ghamparan district was a teacher 
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in Bettiah Raj school. He was one of the first Bihari 
associates of Gandhiji in Champaran along with 
Shri Ramnaumi Prasad, Shri Dharnidhar, Shri Braj 
Kishore Prasad and Dr Rajendra Prasad. He was 
in Bettiah when the indigo disturbances broke out in 
1907-08 and sa\v the great oppression that was made 
on the raiyats who refused to cultivate indigo led by 
Radhemal, Sheikh Gulab, Shital Rai and others. 
Radhemal was fined Rs. 3,000/-. (There was a 
warrant against Radhemal and when Radhemal was 
not found, his munim was arrested!!) 

Harbans Babu had met Annie Besant at 
Bhagalpur in 1910 when she came there to preside 
over the Students’ Conference. Annie Besant promised 
Harbans Babu to throw open the columns of New 
India if Harbans Babu would send authentic re¬ 
ports. Siirendra Nath Banerjee's sympathy was also 
enlisted by a man of Motihari who went t('> Calcutta 
to meet him. Surendranath strongly supported the 
tenants in ilu* columns of his piper Bengali, 
Harbans Babu mentions that when in 1916 Mahatma 
Gandhi was approached in Lucknow Congress about 
the indigo troubles, many people including even 
Malaviyaji thought this was a local matter and that 
the All-India Congress sessions need not take it up. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee strongly deprecated this 
theory and held that the indigo trouble of Champa¬ 
ran was very deep and was a problem for the whole 
of India. 

Harbans Babu mentions that Kripalani literally 
acted as the bodyguard of Gandhiji and was always 
moving with him. When Gandhiji opened his three 
schools at Bhitarwah in Bettiah Sub-division, Barbana- 
Lakhan Sen near Dhaka Police station and Madhuban, 
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He worked slowly but with a definite programme and 
very soon men like Rajendra Prasad, Mazrul Haque 
and Anugraha Narain Sinha found themselves 
sweeping the floors of the rooms they occupied, 
washing their clothes and eating in the common 
kitchen. Gandhiji’s own habits were an example and 
the beauty of his programme was that it was being ful¬ 
filled slowly but in a very thorough manner. The 
Bcttiah Dharmashala where he lived and the camps 
in the interior became so many Ashrams and attracted 
workers from long distance. Shri Lakhi Narain Sahu, 
the first member of the Servants of India Society in 
Cuttack brought his wife and left her with Kasturba 
(Mrs. Gandhi) for taking her share in the programme. 
Dr Hari Shrikrishna Dev, Secretary of the Servants 
of India Society and Shri Baban Gopal Gokhale and 
his wife Shrimati Avantikabai soon joined the 
Champaran camp to work out the social programme 
of Gandhiji, A number of volunteers from Gandhiji’s 
Satyagrahashram at Sabarmati (Ahmedabad) also 
came. Some of them were Mahadev Haribhai Desai, 
Narahari Dwarkadas Parikh, Brajlal Bhimji Rupani, 
Chhotelal Jain, Surendraji, Balkrishna Yogeshwar 
Purohit and Gandhiji’s son Devadas Gandhi. There 
were some volunteers from other places, namely, Sada- 
shiv Lakshman Soman, Pundalikji, Appaji Ekanath, 
Vasudev Kharc, Pranlal Prabhuram Jogi and Shan- 
karrao Dev. Gandhiji’s wife Shrimati Kasturbai was 
the leader of the lady volunteers and her band in¬ 
cluded Avantikabai, Manibehn, Durgabehn, Anandi- 
bai and Vinapani Sahu, wife of Lakhi Narain Sahu 
from Cuttack. 

Shri Harbans Sahay fondly called Master 
Sahib throughout Champaran district was a teacher 
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in Bettiah Raj school. He was one of the first Bihari 
associates of Gandhiji in Champaran along with 
Shri Ramnaiimi Prasad, Shri Dharnidhar, Shri Braj 
Kishore Prasad and Dr Rajendra Prasad. He was 
in Bcttiali when the indigo disturbances broke out in 
191)7-08 and saw the great oppression that was made 
on the raiyats who refused to cultivate indigo led by 
Radhemal, Sheikh Gulab, Shital Rai and others. 
Radhcmal was fined Rs. 3,000/-. (There was a 
warrant against Radhcmal and when Radhcmal was 
not found, his munhn was arrested!!) 

Plarbans Babu had met Annie Besant at 
Bhagalpur in 1910 when she came there to preside 
over the Students’ Conference. Annie Besant promised 
Harbans Babu to throw open the columns of New 
India if Harbans Babu would send authentic re¬ 
ports. Surendra Nath Banerjee’s sympathy was also 
enlisted by a man of Motihari who went to Calcutta 
to meet him. Surendranath strongly supported the 
tenants in ihe columns of his p.ip</r Bengali, 
Harbans Babu mentions that when in 1916 Mahatma 
Gandhi was approached in Lucknow Congress about 
the indigo troubles, many people including even 
Malaviyaji thought this was a local matter and that 
the All-India Congress sessions need not take it up. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee strongly deprecated this 
theory and held that the indigo trouble of Champa¬ 
ran was very deep and was a problem for the whole 
of India. 

Harbans Babu mentions that Kripalani literally 
acted as the bodyguard of Gandhiji and was always 
moving with him. When Gandhiji opened his three 
schools at Bhitarwah in Bettiah Sub-division, Barbana- 
Lakhan Sen near Dhaka Police station and Madhuban, 
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Kripalani taught at Madhuban school for some¬ 
time now. Harbans Babu was with Gandhiji all 
through his work in Champaran in connection with 
the indigo troubles. 

Regarding the case before Mr George Chandra 
for refusal to comply with the quit order he mentioned 
that Khan Bahadur Muhammad Jan appeared for the 
Prosecution with a large number of law books. Gan¬ 
dhiji was not represented by any lawyer particularly. 
Rajendra Babu, Mr Polak and Mazhrul Huq arrived 
at Motihari a day before and sat up with Gandhiji 
for hours together and the whole camp was working 
as if inspired with a mission to fulfil and not a minute 
to be lost. Gandhiji drew up a list as to who will take 
up the cause if he was jailed and Mazhrul Huq 
volunteered and his name was put as the successor 
of Gandhiji to be taken up by others. 

After the Public Prosecutor Muhammad Jan 
indicated the prosecution case and wanted to call 
the witnesses one by one, Gandhiji said it would be 
better if he read his statement and that might cut short 
the proceedings. This was allowed and Gandhiji slowly 
read out the statement. 

The atmosphere w^as tense and the thousands 
of people waiting outside were getting restive. 
Mr Chandra, the S.D.O. adjourned the case for three 
hours. He had a hurried consultation with the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate Mr Heycock and the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police. On resuming his seat Mr George 
Chandra adjourned the case for three days. During 
these three days there were hectic movements on both 
sides. Gandhiji’s camp at Bettiah worked practi¬ 
cally round the clock — laying down techniques to 
be followed, sending out despatches to the Press and 
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the public men. Gandhiji acquainted the Viceroy 
and the Governor-General with the facts. There 
were also a large number of wires sent by the public 
to the authorities. The District Magistrate Mr Hey- 
cock was not very much against Gandhiji. He ac¬ 
quainted the Divisional Commissioner and the Gov¬ 
ernment with the popular response and the Governor 
Sir Edward Gait moved in the matter that the 
case should be dropped. As a result when the Court 
took up the case three days after, Mr George Chandra 
was moved by the Prosecution that the Government 
did not want to go with the case. The order for the 
withdrawal of the case was as calmly received by 
Gandhiji as he had stepped into the dock. But the 
thousands that had gathered were overjoyed and 
broke out in vociferous cheers. 

'fhe enquiry was keenly followed by the Press. 
There were three principal writers for the Press— 
Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi of the Pratap^ Pir Muham- 
med Munshi, a powerful Hindi writer from Bettiah 
and Shri Harbans Sahay. They kept the Press well 
posted with the development. C. F. Andrews also 
helped a lot both by his talks and writings. Polak, 
Gandhiji’s collaborator in South Africa, also moved a 
lot in the country and spread the real facts. The 
Bengal Press was particularly very helpful. Bihar had 
only one paper practically the Beharee edited by 
Shri Maheswar Prasad. Shri Prasad suffered a lot 
for writing on the indigo troubles. The Governor 
manipulated and Maheswar Prasad was removed 
from the paper. 

Heycock was not allergic to Gandhiji. On the 
other hand, he had secretly acquainted Gandhiji with 
a lot of precious papers regarding the conduct of 
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Irwin and Ammon, two of the powerful indigo planters. 
These papers referred to many complaints about 
their conduct, realization of fines, physical assault, 
trespass into raiyats' lands, zulum to get indigo 
cultivated. 

Some of Sahay's reminiscences have their great 
value now. After a sliort walk Gandhiji used to sit 
with his associates for 15 minutes in the evening and 
talk on all possible subjects. One day while talking 
to Ramnanmi Babu, Dharnidhar Babu, Rajendra 
Babu and Brij Kishore Babu, Gandhiji suddenly asked 
if they were also zaniindars. All of them remained 
silent for a while and then hurried to explain that 
they were petty zaniindars and could be excluded 
from the category of zamindars. 

In the camp Gandhiji introduced very strict rules 
and principles — such as cleaning the utensils, washing 
one 's own clothes etc. Suddenly he started taking 
walks in Bettiah town with only a dhoti and the upper 
part of the body all bare. 

Kasturba and Avantikabai and other ladies used 
to go round the villages — often unescorted by males 
and would clean up the lanes, sweep the frontages of 
houses and ask the womenfolk to be neat and clean in 
habits and be bold and upright. At this lime it was 
well known that the goonda employees of some of the 
European planters used to get hold of women by 
force for the planters. Kasturba silently made this 
an issue and used to tell the women that if they are 
bold and upright, no one could touch them. At this 
time there occurred an incidence which raised a storm. 
A Brahmin widow was forcibly taken to an Indigo 
Sahib’s bungalow and on her refusal to accede to the 
planter’s lust, she was shot dead. This happened in 
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Shikarpur police station area. This incident was well 
known to the authorities but there was no case. Kastur- 
ba’s movements were an eyesore to Ammon, a very 
powerful and unscrupulous sort of a planter. Ammon’s 
influence on Irwin saw to the publication of a letter 
in the Press making aspersions on Kasturba. Gandhiji 
replied to this vituperative letter. 

Gandhiji’s gospel of non-violence {Ahimsa) had its 
own features. He never advocated that non-violence 
should degenerate into cowardice. Once a Chauki- 
dar of Phulwaria village had been assaulted for some 
misconduct and brought to the Police tliana under 
arrest. The Police ijjai was touched. The Police 
visited the village with a large force under some pre¬ 
text and had the village literally pillaged. The men¬ 
folk ran away and concealed themselves in the Rahar 
fields where tall crops tvere standing. Gandhiji visited 
tlic village and spoke to the villagers quietly but very 
firmly that they should not have run away leaving 
their womenfolk and children behind. He explained 
to them that the creed of non-violence does not mean 
that the persons wedded to this creed will be cowards 
and beat retreat before unjustified aggression. He said 
that they should have picked up their lathis and re¬ 
taliated. 

Gandhiji was shocked at the ideas of social values 
then current in Bihar and what constituted prestige 
among the educated men of Bihar. When he first 
insisted that every one must do some manual work and 
clean his shoes, make beds, wash clothes, there was 
murmur. Slowly he brought in stricter rules and 
wanted that there may be self-cooking, no servants at 
all, etc. The eye-brows ^vent up but undeterred 
Gandhiji started making his own arrangements for 
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scavenging and sanitary services. He brought in a 
more restricted menu of lesser number of vegetable 
dishes with the minimum of spices and cooking medium. 
The workers from Bihar were used to ghee, domestic 
servants and many other comforts. Brij Kishore 
Prasad who was considered as the leader of the Bihar 
contingent picked up courage and one day asked 
Gandhiji to relax his rules. Gandhiji smiled and said 
he had been seriously thinking of doing so as he kn(‘w 
the Bihar workers were not as hardy as the workers 
from Gujarat or Bombay but each time he thought of 
it, an inner voice told him that there should be insist¬ 
ence on stricter rules bringing in a more simplified and 
integrated life. There was no further protest. 

Gandhiji was very fond of crushed monkey-nuts 
and bananas as his food particularly when travelling. 
He tried on satu (crushed fried gram) also and used to 
take a small quantity when out travelling. His love 
for Champaran continued unabated. About 5 years 
after he had left Champaran, there was scarcity ai 
Jogapati area. Gandhiji was then at Bombay and 
was acquainted with the fact. He immediately ar¬ 
ranged for Rs. 8,000/- to be sent. 

Gandhiji attached very great importance to the 
schools he had started along with his political campaign 
against indigo troubles. As a matter of fact he re¬ 
peatedly mentioned to his co-workers that the social 
backwardness and the suppressed mental attitude can 
only be remedied through the educational institutions. 
But he was not for turning out educated youngmen 
for the white collared jobs. He often reiterated that 
his schools were meant to turn out better kisans, better 
cobblers, better ironsmiths and better village mechanics. 
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He wanted that the kisarCs son should be better equipp¬ 
ed as against his illiterate father and he should be able 
to turn out two blades instead of one. He was of the 
firm opinion that the indigo planters had got better 
of the kisans of Ghamparan because of their educational 
deficiency and mental cramp. 

But he did want his schools to be run on very 
strict austerity principles. The workers he got from 
Gujarat and Bombay — ladies and gentlemen were an 
object lesson to the people of Ghamparan and to the 
Bihar people in general. The Bihar workers were 
lukewarm to run the schools and these workers from 
Bombay and Gujarat ran them. This is where Bihar 
failed and failed miserably. Repeatedly Gandhiji 
made it clear that he would withdraw himself and his 
friends from Bombay and Gujarat from the schools 
after sometime and wanted the Bihar leaders take them 
up. Shri Harbans Sahay mentioned with tears in 
his eyes: “We all went back to our professions and oc¬ 
cupations. None of us followed Mahatmaji to continue 
the wonderful schools he started. His social and edu¬ 
cational programme were allowed to lapse by us and 
yet Mahatmaji retained his love and affection for 
Bihar.” 

Gandhiji also showed a wonderful spirit of com¬ 
promise in his political fight in Ghamparan. Before 
the Enquiry Gommittee was empanelled to probe into 
the grievances of the tenants in the hands of the 
European indigo planters, Gandhiji was asked if he 
would be satisfied by the constitution of special courts 
to look into the reported cases of coercion to cultivate 
indigo and the other zulums. Gandhiji consulted the 
lawyers with him — Mazhrul Huq, Rajendra Prasad, 
etc. The lawyers were of the opinion that the poor 
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raiyats would not be able to withstand the prolonged 
deliberations of the courts and it would be better to 
have the matter looked into by a Committee. Certain 
co-workers of Gandhiji were very sceptic about the use¬ 
fulness of the Committee. But Gandhiji used to say 
constantly ‘'I am a Bania —1 think that there should 
be give and take. If we cannot get full, let us not miss 
the half that wc arc getting.'' After the Act was passed 
as a result of the Committee's work it was found that 
while tinkathia had been abolished, the incidence of 
the other evils connected with sarahb^shi was only 
reduced. ^Vhen the younger section including Harbans 
Sahay and others told Gandhiji they were mightily 
disappointed, Gandhiji smiled and told them; '‘The 
British are Banias like myself. When they see that 
tinkathia is gone and there is no obligation on the 
raiyats to cultivate indigo, they will not get much 
profit and will very soon pack off and go. 'fhey are 
here to make profits and if the flow of profit is frozen 
why should they stay on ?” This is exactly w^hat followed. 
The planters went away soon selling their concerns. 

Gandhiji’s scheme of social education failed be¬ 
cause Bihar was not ready for that sacrifice which was 
needed to keep them up. The dynamism of Gandhiji 
had attracted some Bihar youths but the real village 
work was done by the men who came from Gujarat 
and Maharashtra and it is they who ran the schools. 
Gandhiji could feel that his attempt regarding the 
schools was still exotic but he continued his efforts for 
sometime and then he started withdrawing the men 
from outside one by one. He never made a secret of 
his disappointment that Bihar did not take up his 
social education scheme then and that all his Bihar 
workers went back to their occupations. But he knew 
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that the seed had been laid, the crust liad been broken 
and the complacence had been shaken and that was 
enough for the time being. 

In the words of Dr Rajendra Prasad: 

was his opinion that his great work required a 
large number of volunteers and it was desirable to get 
as many men and women as possible; but every one 
was not fit for this work. For this kind of service they 
alone were lit who had accepted Truth, cast out fear 
and adopted poverty. Mahatmaji accordingly attract¬ 
ed his assistants towards these noble ideals. When 
we first reached Cliamparan many of us had servants, 
we had a cook also. Within a short time the number 
of servants was reduced and shortly afterwards, there 
was one servant left. I’he result was that those who 
had not in all their lives drawn one potful of water out 
of a well or washed a small napkin began under the 
Mahatma’s inllucnce within a short time to help each 
other in bathing, washing clothes and cleaning uten¬ 
sils. Ill fact wc used to do everything ourselves. To 
sweep the rooms and floor, to clean the kitchen, to wash 
our own utensils, to carry luggage and other bundles 
from the station and the market — these and such 
other things we all used to do and without hesitation. 
After the removal of the cook Shrimati Gandhi used 
to cook food for all of us and used to feed us all wdth 
motherly aflection. It was one of the results of 
Mahatmaji’s visit that we ceased to look upon travel¬ 
ling in a third class compartment as a matter of indig¬ 
nity. His simple nature, Swadeshi dress and great 
sacrifice wrought a tremendous change in the lives not 
only of those who had the privilege of working under 
him, but also many other persons in the province. 
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After his return from South Africa this was the first 
great work in India to which he had set his hand and 
through God’s grace by achieving success, he was able 
to show his countrymen a new path which would 
enable them to attain whatever goal they may have 
before them.” 

The other side of his social programme was to 
improve the condition of the villages and the villagers. 
Gandhiji was fully convinced that his real task would 
remain incomplete if he could not give something 
more lasting than a statute liberating the tenant from 
some of the oppressions of the planters. He realized 
and he openly avowed that the planters could never 
have gone to that length if the villagers were not so 
disorganized, ignorant and illiterate. According to him, 
the weakness of the tenantry was in their gross igno- 
ranee. He found that the people were able to shed their 
fear complex and speak openly against the planters 
and even the administrative officers. He wanted to 
impress on his volunteers that there were wonderful 
assets in the poor tenants of Champaran, as otherwise, 
so soon they could not have thrown away their fear 
complex. That was why he wanted his volunteers to 
take up the programme of social education in the inte¬ 
rior of Champaran and make the people literate and 
conscious of their rights and duties. It was an all- 
embracing programme that he wanted to initiate. He 
wanted to start schools and make the villagers lead a 
clean life and do work for themselves particularly for 
repairing village roads, keeping the villages clean, 
covering up the dirty pools, etc. For all this he wanted 
sacrificing volunteers who would give the proper lead 
to the villagers. As quoted by Dr Rajendra Prasad, he 
had written to his friend : 
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“Their (volunteers’) work will be the most impor¬ 
tant and lasting and therefore it will be the final 
essential stage of the mission. They (volunteers) have 
to be grown up, reliable, hardworking men who 
would not mind taking the spade and repairing and 
making village roads and cleaning village cess pools 
and who will, in their dealings with their landlords, 
guide the raiyats aright. Six months of such training 
cannot fail to do incalculable good to the raiyats^ the 
workers and the country at large.” 

He started a number of schools at different places 
in Bettiah Sub-division. The first school was started at 
Barharwa, about 20 miles to the east of Motihari, and 
this school was placed in charge of Baban Gokhale 
and his wife Avantikabai Gokhale and Gandhiji’s 
son Devadas Gandhi. Baban Gokhale was an engineer 
from Bombay and his wife was engaged in social edu¬ 
cation work in Bombay after having travelled in 
Europe. The husband and wife threw themselves 
in this work. Another school was opened at village 
Bhitharwa, about 40 miles north-west of Bettiah. A 
Sadhu gave a portion of his land for the school which 
was placed in charge of Somanji. Another school was 
opened at Madhuban which was placed under Nara- 
hari Parikh, his wife Manibehn, Mahadev Haribhai 
Desai and his wife Durgabehn. 

Some idea of the aim of Gandhiji in opening the 
schools will be found in the following extract of a letter 
of Gandhiji: 

“In the schools I am opening, children under the 
age of 12 only are admitted. The idea is to get hold of 
as many children as possible and to give them an all¬ 
round education, i.e. a good knowledge of Hindi or 
Urdu and, through that medium of arithmetic and 

G. F. S.^9 
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rudiments of history and geography, a knowledge of 
simple scientific principles and some industrial train¬ 
ing. No cut-and-dried syllabus has yet been prepared 
because I am going on an unbeaten track. I look upon 
our present system with horror and distrust. Instead 
of developing the moral and mental faculties of the 
little children it dwarfs them. In my experiment whilst 
I shall draw upon what is good in it, I shall endeavour 
to avoid the defects of the present system. The chief 
thing aimed at is contact of children with men and 
women of culture and unimpeachable moral charac¬ 
ter. That to me is education. Literary training is to be 
used merely as a means to that end. The industrial 
training is to be designed for the boys and the girls 
who may come to us for an additional means of liveli¬ 
hood. It is not intended that on completing their edu¬ 
cation, they should leave their hereditary occupation 
but make use of the knowledge acquired in tlie school 
to refine agriculture and agricultural life. Our teachers 
will also touch the lives of grown up people and, if at 
all possible, penetrate the purdah. Instruction will be 
given to grown up people in hygiene and about the 
advantages of joint action, for the promotion of 
communal welfare, such as, the making of village 
roads proper, the sinking of wells, etc. And as no 
school will be manned by teachers who are not men 
or women of good training, we propose to give free 
medical aid so far as is possible.” 

It is unfortunate that although these schools 
did a lot of good, they declined when Gandhiji 
went back and the volunteers that had come from 
different places slowly withdrew. It is here that one 
may say that Gandhiji's task was left unfinished and 
that was because of want of response from the people 
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themselves. His political work was fully implemented 
as he was successful in freeing the tenantry from the 
oppression of the indigo planters but his social 
work was left incomplete although as long as he lived 
and his volunteers worked, there was a new life in 
Champaran district. This was partially due to the fact 
that the country was not ready yet for the great sacri¬ 
fice that he wanted from the volunteers. But neverthe¬ 
less there is absolutely no doubt that the work he had 
done could not die. After his return to India from 
South Africa in 1914 it was in Champaran that he first 
experimented with his method of Satyagraha and 
the formulas that remained sacred to him throughout 
his life were fully developed in Champaran. In India 
this was his first laboratory where he forged the 
weapons of non-violence and truth with which he 
fought for India later. Bihar was his first battlefield 
and remained an object of love throughout his life. 
In the words of Dr Rajendra Prasad: 

“The seed of Indian Swaraj has been truly sown 
in Champaran and the freedom which the poor, help¬ 
less downtrodden tenants of Champaran have secured 
against the educated, ever vigilant and wealthy plan¬ 
ters, living under the protecting wings of the powerful 
Government, is but a precursor of that larger freedom 
which Indians, trampled under the heels for centuries, 
are going to achieve in their struggle for Swaraj.” 
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AN EXTRACT FROM W. B. HEYCOCK’S LETTER 

[This extract is taken from letter No. 3923G, dated the 
19th June, 1917 by W. B. Heycock, Esq., I.C.S., District Officer 
of Gharnparan to the Gomcnissioner of the Tirhut Division, 
Muzaffarpur. —P. C. Ray Ghaudhary] 

“I have been asked to make recommendations as 
to the action which should be taken to deal with the 
present situation. The proposals I have to make are 
these: 

1. Ahwab should cease to be taken now and at 
once. The penalty for taking ahwab should be cancel¬ 
lation of the lease and this penalty should in¬ 
variably be enforced in future. This penalty should be 
enforced also if an Estate lease-holder holds lease of 
villages in the Ramnagar Estate and takes abwab in 
those villages. A holder of leases under the Bettiah 
Estate should not be permitted to take abwab either 
in Bettiah Estate villages or in villages taken on lease 
from other Estates. This rule should apply to all 
thikadars, European or Indian. 

2. The tinkathia system should be stopped in vil¬ 
lages over which the Bettiah Estate has control e.g. 
in temporarily leased villages. The Estate does not 
claim the obligation to grow indigo. A condition 
should be inserted in all temporary leases that the 
tinkathia system is not recognized by the Estate and 
is forbidden, the penalty being cancellation of the 
lease. This penalty should be enforced if this clause of 
the lease is broken in future. It should be made clear 
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to planters and raiyats that the growing of indigo in 
future in all temporarily leased villages is to be volun¬ 
tary or khuski^ that no obligation to grow indigo exists. 

3. A clear decision should be come to as early as 
possible on the subject of the sharahbeshi deeds and 
tawan. Big concerns e.g. Turkaulia and Motihari have 
held sharahbeshi agreements in mukarrari villages 
and tawan in temporarily leased villages. One or other 
method in such cases must be wrong. I have been un¬ 
able to find one line of argument which will apply to 
both cases. Each case, if defended, must be argued on 
totally different lines. There has been no legal decision 
with reference to tawan. There has been in addition to 
the Settlement Officer’s decision a legal decision on the 
sharahbeshi deeds e.g. the Turkaulia case. If this case 
stands, sharahbeshi agreements could only be sup¬ 
ported in a limited number of cases. This case does 
not, however, touch one vital point. What effect has 
Section 178 read with Section 23 B.T. Act, on such 
agreements ? If the tenancy originated and the obliga¬ 
tion was created after the Tenancy Act came into 
force, an adverse decision would be fatal to a very 
large number of sharahbeshi deeds. 

4. Harja again is indefensible except on the 
assumption that it is an obligation attached to the 
Tenancy. I would draw attention to the Planters Asso¬ 
ciation bye-law dealing with the subject: 

“No member of the Association shall take from 
any of his raiyats who may be willing to cultivate 
indigo a compensation in cash or kind for non-cultiva¬ 
tion of indigo. This will not apply to cases where 
raiyats refuse or wilfully neglect to carry out their 
agreements and afterwards wish to come to terms.” 
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The intention of the bye-law is obvious that it has 
been framed in such a way that it is useless for the 
purpose for which it was intended. The planter can al¬ 
ways argue that it was the raiyat and not he who 
wished in that particular year that indigo should not 
be grown. 

5. There is one point about tawan which should 
be mentioned. The Bettiah Estate is applying for < n- 
hancement of rent in cases in which tawari has been 
taken. In cases in which sharahbeshi deeds have been 
executed enhancement of rent is not being applied for. 
Some mukarraridars who have themselves taken 
tawan are also applying for enhancement of rent. 
How far the action of the Bettiah Estate can be defen¬ 
ded is doubtful. It was certainly aware that tawan was 
being taken and took no steps to prevent it. 

6. Labour, carts, ploughs should be on a volun¬ 
tary system. No other system is workable. There can 
be no objection to cart sattas being taken, if the sattas 
are voluntary and for short terms. Whether the sattas 
are voluntary or not can be easily judged by the terms 
offered. The power to fine should be withdrawn defi¬ 
nitely and once for all. It is objected to by the raiyats 
in many cases. If exercised in cases in which the con¬ 
cern is interested, it strikes at the root of any volun¬ 
tary system for supply of labour, carts or ploughs. 

7. The present system of estate management 
should be changed. It has shown itself deplorably igno¬ 
rant of what was going on in its villages, although a 
careful record of rights was prepared in 1892-99, The 
Settlement Officer’s report of 1915 shows how 
extremely ignorant the management was of what was 
going on or how indifferent it was to what was going 
on. It is impossible not to condemn the system of 
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management which either did not know what was 
going on or failed to report it. 

8. Section 192 of the Wards Manual which 
authorizes the policy of Government towards farming 
leases gives very specific instructions with reference 
to the only terms on which a farming lease should be 
given. Two points it lays particular stress on, points 
which must be attended to, if villages are given out 
in lease. 

(a) The interest of the raiyai must be protected 
and collection of rent must be made aexording to the 
jamabandi. The Settlement Officer’s rej)ort of 1915 
shows how little attention has been paid to this point 
by some concerns. The Settlement Officer’s report was 
limited to certain concerns only. Each of these con¬ 
cerns was in fault. 

(b) Farming leases must not be given to enable 
the lease-holders to force the cultivation of indigo or 
any other crop against the wishes of the tenants 
through the influence they will obtain as farmers. 

Undoubtedly the indigo problems of the present 
day arc due to the fact that the growing of indigo 
depended largely on the influence planters acquired by 
reason of the leases given to them. I recommend that 
in future the principles embodied in Section 192 of 
the Wards Manual be given effect to. 

9. In the past villages were given out in lease 
and once given out the policy of the estate was one 
of non-interference. It is to this policy of non-interfe¬ 
rence that the ignorance of existing conditions is due. 
The management should, I think, abandon this policy 
in future. The manager should tour in and inspect 
the leased out villages to such an extent as will enable 
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him to know for himself what is the condition of the 
tenantry, what grievances, if any, they have and what 
problems there are to deal with and, last but not least, 
what works of utility the estate should take up in the 
interest of the tenants. If such a policy is adopted in 
the future, the management will know what is going 
on and will be able to keep the Court of Wards advised 
of any difficulties which are likely to arise. It will be 
necessary in future to make clear to the management 
what is expected of it and to see that the management 
is carried on on these lines. Ignorance, such as exis¬ 
ted in the past, ought not to be permitted again. The 
manager in virtue of his position as landlord, ought to 
know what is going on and ought to be directly 
responsible for knowing what is going on. The present 
problems owe their existence largely to the laissez faire 
policy adopted by the management in the past. These 
problems ought to have been tackled long ago. Abuses 
such as the taking of abwah would have been tackled 
long ago and stopped if they had been reported, when 
they arose and before they obtained the so-called 
sanctity of long usages. 

10. Before giving out villages in lease in future 
the manager ought to make certain that profit to be 
derived from the villages in lease are such as will en¬ 
able the lease-holders to live in a reasonable manner 
befitting their position. Neglect to observe this precau¬ 
tion has been the cause of irregularity in the past. 
Instances in support of this statement can be given, 
if necessary. Irregularities must occur if this very 
necessary safeguard is not observed in future.” 
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A COPY OF MR. SWEENY’S LETTER NO. 2499/S. 
From 

J. A. Sweeny, Esq., I.C.S., 

Settlement Officer, North Bihar 
To 

The District Officer, 

Champaran, 

Dated, Modhari, the 2nd July, 1917 
Sir, 

In accordance with the orders contained in 
Government letter No. 121 G.T. dated 21-5-17 to the 
address of the Commissioner, Tirhut Division, I have 
the honour to submit a report on the allegations in 
Air G.'indhi’s note of 13th May. 

After dealing with the allegations in turn I pro¬ 
pose to offer some general observations on the agrarian 
situation in Champaran, and to state such recom¬ 
mendations as seem to me proper with regard to the 
action that should be taken to remove the causes of 
trouble. I must state here that in view of the great 
importance of the questions raised, and the large mass 
of materials with which I have to deal, the time 
allowed me for this report is insufficient. I do not 
intend therefore to enter exhaustively into questions 
of history, or to deal with detailed facts and statistics 
more than clearness required. 

Mr Gandhi has correctly classified the European 
concerns of Champaran. The non-indigo concerns, 
Madhubani, Chautarwa, Belwa, Naraipore, Bhasurari 
and Chanpatia lie to the north of the Bettiah Sub-divi¬ 
sion. They hold thikadari or temporary leases of 
villages from Ramnagar and Bettiah Estates. It is true 
that these concerns have levied abwab under various 
names in both the Bettiah and Ramnagar Estates. The 
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amounts vary in practice between 30 per cent and 
120 per cent of the local raiyaii rental. The first pay¬ 
ments made by a raiyat are credited to the abivab 
a(xount, and rent receipts are granted only when all 
demands, legal and illegal, have been paid. 

There is every possibility then that raiyats sued 
for arrears of rent in the Northern thikadari areas of 
the Bcttiah and Ramnagar Estates have already paid 
their rents. 

2. 1 was ordered in December, 1914 to make an 

enquiry into the allegations contained in 8 petitions 
addressed by raiyats of this area to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, and His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. In 
my report of June, 1915, I dealt with the facts on 
which these petitions rested, and gave a complete 
account of the z^niindari system in North Bettiah. 
Government has already dealt with this report. The 
evils that were proved have been stopped in the 
Bettiah Estate, and there now remains the very impor¬ 
tant question of the renewal of the thikadari leases, 
with which I propose to deal later. It appears that the 
evils still prevail in the Ramnagar Estate. 

Again I was directed by the Board of Revenue to 
enquire into abwah in general, and to inform raiyats 
that they were not legally payable. These orders have 
been complied with. 

Again in the beginning of April, 1917, I prepared, 
at the request of the District Oilicer, a note on the 
Ramnagar Estate. 

The abwabs levied are mainly the following:— 

i. Painkharcha at Rs. 5/- per bigha (some¬ 
times less.) 

ii. Bandh Behri at one anna per rupee of rent. 
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iii* Hissabana at 1 anna per rupee of rent. 

iv. Dasahra at ^ anna per rupee of rent. 

V. Tahrir at ^ anna per rupee of rent. 

vi. Farkawan at 8 annas to rupee one per 
tenant. 

vii. Bapahi Pufahi, an illegal inheritance tax 
on heritable raiyati holdings. 

viii. Manvach^ a tax of Re 1-4-0 on the mar¬ 
riage of a girl. 

Miscellaneous other ahwabs such as Tckabhenti^ 
Gurubhenti^ Balchapi. Ism-mtisi^ Dewan Dasturi 

and Uprohiti are admittedly levied in the Ramnagar 
Estate. 

It is important however to remember that in no 
one case are all these items levied, that the nomen¬ 
clature of ahwab varies from place to place, that a 
raiyat seldom pays more than 100 per cent over his 
legal rent, and that the legal rent is low. 

3. Attempts have been made to defend these 
levies on three gounds: (i) tliat they arc customary, 
(ii) that the thikadar holds oii uneconomic conditions 
so far as the legal assets of the leased areas are con¬ 
cerned, (iii) that rents arc low, and therefore the ab~ 
wabs have been voluntarily paid. These grounds may 
be urged in palliation, but not in justification, of the 
system. With regard to (i) no alleged custom can pre¬ 
vail against the express provisions of the law. I refer 
to the Permanent Settlement Regulation, and to 
the Bengal Tenancy Act (Section 75). With regard to 
(ii) it cannot seriously be urged that the raiyats 
should be exploited to manufacture for the middleman 
a livelihood which the proprietor is either unwdlling 
or unable to grant. I consider (iii) to be an equally 
immoral excuse. No cultivator will pay willingly what 
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he knows he is not legally bound to pay, and recent 
events have brought this elementary fact into 
prominence. 

4. The main abwab in North Bettiah is known as 
painkharcha. The name is of comparatively recent 
origin, as it is not found in old papers, and in some 
cases lamindari papers themselves prove the name to 
be a modern disguise of various amalgamated levies. 
Painkharcha means Irrigation tax. The general rate is 
Rs 3/- per bigha^ the tax being assessed on every 
bigha of a raiyaVs holding. In no case, except one, has 
this tax been found to be legally payable. 

It was proved that the tax is levied in villages in 
which there is no irrigation, or on lands that are not 
irrigated. The alleged contract in such cases would 
be void for want of consideration. It was proved in 
other cases that although some irrigation was prac¬ 
tised in a village, the means of irrigation were main¬ 
tained by the raiyats^ and there was no definite con¬ 
tract for the payment of specified sums of rates, that 
could be recorded in a record of rights. 

It appeared that in many cases the pains long 
preceded the painkharcha. 

In certain definite instances (e.g. Mauza Bhawal, 
Thana Shikarpore No. 597) it was clearly proved from 
books of account and admissions, that the present 
painkharcha is merely an amalgamation of abwab 
previously collected. 

5. The case of the Sathi Irrigation needs special 
mention. The Sathi concern holds temporary leases 
of villages under the Bettiah Estate. Here indigo was 
once cultivated. When indigo cultivation ceased about 
1907-08, the concern took registered agreements from 
its raiyats that they should pay Rs 3/- for every bigha 
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of their holdings as an irrigation tax. The landlord 
had constructed an elaborate system of pains or water 
channels for the irrigation of indigo lands. These were 
now to be employed on the irrigation of raiyaVs fields. 
The area is a rice-growing area. The pains had the 
great limitation that they depended on the damming 
of rivers and that in practice these rivers cannot be 
dammed in the rainy season. The pains then were not 
of use for the chief crop (winter rice). It is clear also 
that they could never irrigate the whole area on 
which the tax was collected. 

Nevertheless the pains were of much benefit and 
the tax was founded on a contract which the raiyats 
could not prove to be vitiated by force. I had decided 
then to record the tax as legally payable. The collec¬ 
tion of the tax however was stopped by an executive 
order, as it was found that one of the terms of the 
contract, viz. that so long as the tax was paid, raiyafs 
rent would not be enhanced by the concern, was 
directly against the interests of the superior landlord, 
the Bettiah Estate. 

I consider that the action taken was correct. 

6. Mr Gandhi is correct in stating (1) that indigo 
was grown on the tinkathia system, (2) that this sys¬ 
tem was extended (in later years) to other crops, 
(3) that this system caused hardship and (4) that when 
indigo profits declined the raiyats had to compensate 
the planters either by paying a lump sum, known as 
tawan^ or by paying rent at an increased rate. He is in¬ 
accurate in stating (i) that the tinkathia system 
appears to have no legal warrant, and in indicating 
(ii) that the substituted arrangements were the result 
of coercion. 
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7. There is no denying that the tinkathia system 
was unpopular. It is conceded it can be tolerable under 
an efficient and just management such as, for example, 
that of the Pipra concern, in whose area there appears 
to have been no friction for the 20 years preceding the 
Revision Settlement operations. It is conceded also, 
that rents being low, the indigo remuneration for the 
#^th of the holding, paid the rent for the whole 
holding, and the raiyat was thus saved from the conse¬ 
quences of his o\sai thriftlessness. The objections, 
sentimental and economic, were more serious, (i) The 
growth of indigo was less remunerative to the raiyat 
than that of other crops. Tiiis is admitted in sworn 
depositions of landlords’ representatives in the Rent 
Enhancement cases now proceeding in Bettiah. 
(ii) The cultivation of the raiyat's own crops was 
adversely afTected by the time and energy he was com¬ 
pelled to devote to his indigo, (iii) Under the system 
the raiyat had no freedom, he became the servant of 
the factory servants, (iv) The crop was never volun¬ 
tarily grown on this system. This is admitted in sworn 
depositions of the managers of the largest factory of 
the district, (v) In recent years since opium cultiva¬ 
tion ceased there has been a tendency to take for 
indigo — the choice of the land is of course in the 
hands of the landlord—the best lands in the raiyats' 
holdings, especially the Goenra or manured homestead 
lands. It follows then that while nominally only 
/^th of the raiyat's land is taken, the potential 
productivity of his holding for his own purposes is 
reduced by much more than this fraction. 

It will appear from what has been written that 
the raiyats purchased their freedom from indigo culti¬ 
vation in one of two ways, either by agreeing to 
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enhanced rents or by paying lump sum. The distinc¬ 
tion is very important. The indigo area lies within the 
Bettiah Estate. The planters hold villages in perma¬ 
nent (mukarrari) or temporary (thika) lease. The 
principle adopted was that the whole compensation 
for the cessations of indigo should go to the planters. 
In mukarrari villages in which the mukarraridar is 
really in the position of proprietor, he enhanced the 
raiyafs rents. In the thikadari villages he took lump 
sum of money. If rents had been enhanced in these 
villages nine-tenths of the increase would go to the 
proprietor. The Rajpur concern consistently adopted 
the tawan method in all its villages thikadari and 
mukarrari. The Lalsaraiya concern has stopped 
tinkathia indigo but has not adopted either method. 
The Pipra concern has enhanced rents in its mukarrari 
villages but continued tinkathia in its thikadari 
villages. 

The adoption of both methods by the same con¬ 
cern, according as the villages are thikadari or mukar- 
rari, is open to the very grave objection that the 
raiyats who pay tawan may regard themselves as 
immune from further enhancement, and the Bettiah 
Estate had applied for enhancement of rents in all its 
thikadari villages under Section 105, Bengal Tenancy 
Act. 

8. The question of sharahbeshi (enhancement of 
rent) in consideration of the release of raiyats from 
indigo cultivation has been dealt with in the Land 
Records Annual Reports for the years ending Septem¬ 
ber, 1915, and September, 1916, so that I need not 
cover the whole ground again. The facts are that rents 
were ^ow, and had not been enhanced from 30 or 40 
years during the indigo periods, and that between 
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1912 and 1914 both parties wishing to terminate the 
system, the planters because it did not pay, and the 
raiyats because they had always been unwilling 
agents, agreed that rents should be enhanced. The 
enhancements were on the average between 50 per 
cent and 60 per cent of the original rents though in 
some cases they amounted to 100 per cent. The agree¬ 
ments were in general voluntary. There were certain 
exceptions which shall be dealt with later. The resul¬ 
tant rents though constituting an enormous advance 
on the original rents, are clearly economic, and safely 
within the fair and equitable limit. 

The average gross produce per bigha was esti¬ 
mated after enquiry for each village during the 
settlement operations. 

I join issue with Mr Gandhi on the question of 
voluntariness. I think the raiyais were ill-advised to 
raise the plea of compulsion, and tlicy cannot prove 
it in any court. It is inconceivable that such contracts 
should have been executed on a universal scale over 
a village area without very serious disturbances if the 
raiyats had not been willing parties, and the unpopu¬ 
larity of the system from which they were purchasing 
their release renders their agreements very probable. 

Great pains were taken by the Revenue Officers 
in connection with this plea of compulsion. In general 
the plea failed. Mr Gandhi possibly does not realize 
that in dealing with the massed complaints of a tenan¬ 
try united in opposition to their landlord, to be guided 
by the numerical element in evidence is to deny 
justice. The raiyats undoubtedly agreed to the 
enhancements. In their subsequent conduct they have 
been guilty of falsehood on a colossal scale, and there 
is no reason why this fact should not be emphasized. 
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Though not in any sense reduced to uneconomic 
conditions, they felt the economic change, and, at the 
instigation of their leaders, gambled on the legality 
of the transaction, in the hope of freeing them¬ 
selves at once from indigo cultivation and from the 
enhancements. 

A much more reasonable ground to take than that 
of compulsion would be that of undue influence, but 
I am afraid that if the theory of undue influence were 
applied to the relations between landlords and tenants 
there could be no contract in the Tenancy Law for 
this Province. 

9. To the voluntariness of the agreements there 
are exceptions of one type to which I would direct 
particular attention. In certain cases raiyats executed 
enhancement agreements. They were summoned for 
registration and when summons proved ineffectual, 
the Sub-Registrar issued warrants. The raiyats 
appeared and denied execution. The Sub-Registrar 
accordingly refused registration, and forwarded the 
documents to the District Sub-Registrar, who even¬ 
tually effected compulsory registration, on the appli¬ 
cation of the landlord, and against the wishes of the 
raiyats- 

I dealt with some striking cases of this type in my 
judgement on the objections of Mauza Kanchedwa 
(Thana Gobindganj No. 122) under Section 103 A 
Bengal Tenancy Act. 

It appears that the proceeding was in accordance 
with the Registration Law. I repeat the following 
remarks from my judgement. ‘‘With regard to the 
compulsory registration, I consider that the appli¬ 
cation of this procedure to rent enhancement agree¬ 
ments is most unfortunate. Registration is the essence 

G.F.S.-IO 
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of enhancement by contract, and there can be no con¬ 
tract without agreement. Now in cases like this the 
first opportunity which a raiyat has of expressing his 
agreement or non-agreement before an independent 
party, is his appearance before the Sub-Registrar, and, 
this being so, the compulsion on a tenant, under any 
circumstances, to register an agreement, which he 
denied before that independent tribunal is perilously 
near to a denial of justice. The action of a landlord 
who applied for registration of an enhancement 
agreement in the case of a tenant who is recusant, is 
in itself a very strong argument in favour of the 
abolition of all enhancements save by order of a 
court.” 

The landlord in this case was the Turkaulia 
concern. 

In the same village a raiyat had to institute a civil 
suit to release himself from the enhancement contract, 
and the Assistant Settlement Officer reports that his 
release cost him Rs 900/-. 

10. I have stated in my annual report that the 
law in Sec. 29, proviso iii, Bengal Tenancy Act, as it 
stands, is vague, difficult to administer, and capable 
of unlimited exploitation. It is an urgent case for early 
amendment. 

It appears that, under the existing law, there can 
attach to the tenancy of an occupancy raiyat, cer¬ 
tainly if it originated before the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
and probably if it originated thereafter, an incident 
or condition whereby the tenant is obliged to grow a 
special crop for his landlord. This has the possible 
consequence of making the raiyat a serf in his own 
land. 
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In a limited number of cases the growing of 
tinkathia indigo has been mentioned in the new 
record of rights as an incident of tenancy. These were 
cases in the mukarrari villages in which the enhanced 
rents were not allowed as the pre-enhancement rent 
did not satisfy the condition of being ‘‘specially low’’. 
The recording of such an incident was bitterly resen¬ 
ted by the raiyats and in many cases this alternative 
led them to compromise on the enhanced rents under 
Section 109 C Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Similarly in the old records of rights the tinkathia 
indigo was recorded as an incident of tenancy, though 
the recording of such an incident on a general scale 
was stopped by an executive order, not by a judicial 
decision. I consider that Section 23 of the Act should 
be so amended as to make the imposition of such an 
incident on the tenancy of an occupancy raiyat 
impossible, 

11. I have stated that the raiyats were not in any 
sense reduced to uneconomic conditions by the 
enhancements. I will illustrate this from the statistics 
of the area in which the question was most bitterly 
contested, the villages of the Pipra concern. 

A statement for the whole area of Gamp XIII 
shows the old and new rates of rent and the rates at 
which the recent settlements of land, without the 
indigo obligation, have been made. The local bigha 
varies in area between 1-1/6 acre and IJ acre. The ave¬ 
rage produce of the bigha as acertained by enquiries, 
and by crop cutting experiments is worth about 
Rs 40/-. Ninety per cent of the pre-enhancement rents 
were under one-fifteenth of the gross produce, while 
nearly all the enhanced rents amount to much less 
than one-tenth the gross produce. 
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The average rates for new settlements since the 
cessation of indigo is about Rs 4-8-0 or one-tenth the 
average produce. It is higher than the average of the 
enhanced rents. 

The local bigha varies between 1.16 acre and 
1,40 acre. It is generally under 1-1/5 acre. The average 
estimated produce per bigha varies from Rs 25/- to 
Rs 30/-. The pre-enhancement average varied from 
lySth to 1/12th of the gross produce. The rates of the 
enhanced rents are about l/8th the average gross 
produce, though in some cases they amount to l/5th 
or more. 

The land in the Turkaulia area appears to be the 
poorest on the whole indigo tract, and such pressure 
as may be felt from the enhancements would naturally 
be felt most here. 

12. I would sum up the whole sharahbeshi 
situation by stating that the tinkathia system was un¬ 
sound and unpopular, that the raiyats willingly 
agreed to the enhanced rents as the price of their 
release from it, that the pre-enhancement rents were 
extremely low, that the enhanced rents are not unfair, 
that, whatever may be the merits of the law, the 
enhancements appear to have legal sanction and that 
the massed complaints of compulsion and oppression, 
in connection with the enhancements, are false in the 
great majority of cases, 

13. Tawan has been the subject of an extensive 
enquiry during the settlement operations. The raiyats 
and the thikadars were questioned. This levy was a 
lump sum paid by the raiyat for his release from 
Indigo cultivation. 
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The rate of payment varied between Rs 40/- and 
Rs 100/- per bigha of indigo (i.e. Rs 6/- and Rs 15/- 
per higha of holding). 

The sums paid by the individual raiyats were in 
practically all cases more than 20 years’ rental of the 
area under indigo so that in one sense the cultivators 
purchased back a portion of their holdings. 

The thikadars were asked by me to state: 

(a) the ground on which tawan was levied, i.e. 
whether it was regarded as damages for non-fulfilment 
of contract or as capitalized rent; 

(b) the principle on which the rate was fixed 
per bigha. 

All replied that tawan was paid for the release of 
the raiyats from their indigo obligation. No assurance 
appears to have been given that rent would not be 
enhanced. It appears however that in certain areas 
the raiyats of thikadars^ who also held mukarrari 
villages, and enhanced rents on the latter, assume 
that, having paid tawatiy their rents will not be 
enhanced. 

In May, 1915, when I was hearing the first test 
case on the indigo enhancements I questioned the 
pleader of the landlord (Turkaulia concern) on the 
differential treatment of thikadari and mukarrari vil¬ 
lages. He replied that the principle in both was the 
same, and that tawan was capitalized rent. This is not 
consistent with the subsequent explanation. 

Certain thikadars evinced a surprising sensitive¬ 
ness with regard to my use of the words ‘"levy” and 
‘‘damages”. The latter word has been used by the 
thikadars themselves. Neither word was intended to 
bear any offensive suggestion, and I do not see any 
reason for altering the wording. 
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14. Tawan has not been made at any time the 
subject of complaint by raiyats to me, or to my 
officers. They prefer it to sharahbeshi, as they have a 
singularly conservative attitude on the subject of 
rates, and are opposed to any enhancement. 

15. The lump sum were paid in several ways: 

(1) In a few cases the raiyats had ready money 
and paid it. 

(2) In some cases they executed hand notes 
acknowledging the receipts of a takavi loan corres¬ 
ponding to the amount of tawan due, with interest at 
12 per cent. 

(3) In some cases they paid partly as in (1) and 
partly as in (2). 

(4) In some cases they borrowed from mahajans 
at 24 per cent and thus paid. 

(5) In some cases they raised money by mort¬ 
gaging their lands, or selling their stock and thus paid. 

Thus although it has not been the cause of any 
great discontent, the tawan is in reality much more 
open to objection on economic grounds than sharah- 
beshi. The main feature of the transaction is that it 
caused extensive indebtedness. 

16. Up to the present I have expressed no opi¬ 
nion on tawan, I have now considered all that the 
parties had to say, and I offer my opinion. In mukar- 
rari villages, where indigo growing was in practice as 
an incident of tenancy, the mukarraridar who took 
tawan instead of enhancing rents, acted in a perfectly 
justifiable manner. 

In thikadari villages I regard the levy of tawan 
as entirely indefensible. 

The growing of indigo was either an incident of 
tenancy or it was merely a matter of private contract 
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between the parties. If it was an incident of tenancy 
the thikadar had no kind of right to sell what belong¬ 
ed ultimately to the superior landlord, the Bettiah 
Estate. 

If it was a matter of private contract there does not 
appear to be any adequate reason why the party 
who is no longer a gainer by the contract should receive 
damages from the other party. Besides the contract 
as such stands self-convicted, as if it were voluntary, 
the raiyats would not have paid for their release sums 
equivalent to 20 years’ rent of the indigo lands. 

It may be urged that the transaction was quite 
open. This is so. It may also be urged that it was 
carried but with official knowledge. This may be so. 

I have no hesitation however in saying that, how¬ 
ever the transaction may be explained, the parent 
Estate should not have remained passive, but should 
have interfered to prevent either the imposition of 
voluntary contracts on its raiyats, or the realization 
of sums, of which part could be justly claimed by the 
Estate. 

There is another aspect of the question to which 
I would particularly direct attention. Since 1878 it has 
been a rule of the Planters Association, suggested by 
Government, that its members should not enhance the 
rents of raiyats, so long as the latter cultivated indigo 
on the tinkathia system. The parties to this under¬ 
taking were Government and planters. The raiyats 
are of course interested and must be ultimately parties 
to the agreement. 

17. This agreement is now being violated in two 
ways: 

(a) In certain mukarrari villages in Bettiah Sub¬ 
division the {planter while continuing tinkathia 
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indigo, or while he has capitalized the obligation in 
the shape of iaivan^ has applied for enhancement of 
rents under Section 105, B. T. Act. 

(b) In thikadari villages, in which either tin- 
kathia continues or has been capitalized in iawan^ the 
Estate has applied similarly for enhancements. 

It may be urged, and with truth, that the Estate 
was not a party to the undertaking of 1878, and that 
its management would fail in its duty, if it did not 
apply for enhancements to which it is entitled. 

The bed-rock fact, however, is that the interests 
of the raiyats which the agreement was intended to 
protect, have been sacrificed in this matter; and that 
the Estate is the guardian of the raiyafs interests. 

18. Regarding cart saftas, labour and ploughs 
my enquiries and knowledge arc not extensive 
enough to enable me to offer an opinion with 
confidence. 

I would state merely (i) that some sort of cart 
contracts are essential, if carts are required in num¬ 
bers for the purpose of any systematic business; 
(ii) that while I found payments for labour and 
ploughs to be inadequate in a few definite cases, I 
received no general complaints. My general impres¬ 
sion on this subject was not unfavourable, and the 
conditions prevailing are obviously infinitely superior 
to the Kamia or bondslave system that prevails over 
large tracts in Chhotanagpur. 

The complaint about “boys of tender age” I 
regard as absurd. There can be no doubt that these 
boys, whose labour incidentally is worth very little, 
are better employed and in more healthy atmosphere 
when labouring for the factory, and earning money, 
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than in the squalid and insanitary surroundings of 
the basti, 

19. Dasturi is taken by factory subordinates just 
as it is taken by Government subordinates and 
subordinates of all employers in the country. I have 
made no special enquiries on this subject, but have 
noticed that a few upper subordinates of factories 
appear to have amassed considerable fortunes. 

20. Mr Gandhi is correct in stating that in some 
factories the chamars have been forced to give up to 
the factories the hides of dead cattle belonging to the 
raiyat. 

For this practice the factories are not responsible, 
as there is a Charsa (hide) Mahal in the Bettiah Raj, 
which is leased out for periods. 

It appears that formerly the chamars rendered 
certain customary services to the village community, 
either free or at a nominal cost, in return for the 
hides of dead animals which they receive. When the 
chamars no longer received the hides free, they ceased 
to render those customary services on the former 
terms, and the raiyats were thus taxed. This matter 
was made the subject of a complaint to me by the 
raiyats of a mukarraridar under the Bettiah Estate. As it 
was not a matter in which any action could be taken 
by a Revenue Officer I referred it to the District Offi¬ 
cer, who dealt with the matter. I examined the 
question at the time and was unable to find on what 
legal ground this Mahal (so-called) stands, or can 
stand. One possible ground occurred to me. It is 
that landlord allows free grazing on waste land, and 
takes hides in return. The objection to this theory is 
that even where the Charsa Mahal prevails grazing 
fees {J^arti charida) are in some cases levied as such. 
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I am of opinion that the income from this source 
is a sair. As no revenue appears to be paid to Govern¬ 
ment from this sair Mahal and as sairat were speci¬ 
fically abolished by the Permanent Settlement Regula¬ 
tion, (Reg. 1 of 17'J3 Sec. 8), I doubt whether any 
proprietor or tenure-holder in the district has a right 
to hides. 

21. Regarding fines, the impounding of cattle, 
and other methods alleged by Mr Gandhi to have been 
adopted by planters to bend raiyats to their will, I 
have made no enquiries, and am not therefore in a 
position to offer any opinion. 

The complaint about roads I regard as unreason¬ 
able. The roads are made of clay. They consist of an 
upper portion and a lower portion {lik). The upper 
portion is reserved for fast traffic (motor cars, traps, 
ekkas etc.), while carts arc confined to the lower por¬ 
tion. It is important from every point of view to have 
proper communications. The alternatives are to con¬ 
fine carts (as now) to the lower portion, and thus have 
a good road above, or to allow carts on both portions, 
and have two equally bad roads. 

22. I am glad to observe that Mr Gandhi admits 
there are concerns which form exceptions to the rule 
he has laid down and that he has not omitted to men¬ 
tion that Indian Zamindars are open to the charges 
made against the European landlords of Champaran. 
He might have added that the abuses in the Indian 
Zamindars are much more serious, as they embrace 
systematic dishonesty and even systematic forgery, on 
a large scale. Ramgarh Estate is the worst Zamin- 
dari which we have met so far in North Bihar, 
and that the worst part of it is the notorious Deorhi 
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Mahal, with which Europeans have no connection 
whatsoever. 

I had occasion last year to expose a series of sys¬ 
tematic forgeries in the old Record of Rights com¬ 
mitted in the interests of the Zamindar of Madhuban. 

The economic and agrarian conditions in 
Champaran where land is good and rents arc low, 
cannot be compared to the state of affairs in parts of 
Hazaribagh and Palamau, where the land is half 
reclaimed and very unproductive, where the raiyats 
never know their own rents and get no receipts, and 
where occupancy holdings over large tracts have been 
blotted out, and the wretched cultivators remain on 
as slaves to labour for the landlord in lands that were 
their own. Let us admit that there are evils in the 
system which has prevailed in Champaran. But let us 
also view them in the proper proportion. 
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GANDHIjrS CORRESPONDENCE 

Motihari, 
16th April, 1917 

Sir, 

With reference to the order under Section 144 of 
the criminal procedure code just served upon me, I 
beg to state that I am sorry that you have felt called 
upon to issue it and I am sorry too, that the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Division has totally misinterpreted my 
position. Out of a sense of public responsibility I feel it 
to be my duty to say that I am unable to leave this 
District but if it so pleases the authorities I shall sub¬ 
mit to the order by suffering the penalty of disobe¬ 
dience. 

I must emphatically repudiate the Commissioner’s 
suggestion that ‘my object is likely to be agitation’. 
My desire is purely and simply for a genuine search 
for knowledge. And this I shall continue to satisfy so 
long as I am left free. 


I have the honour 
to be. 

Sir, 

The District Magistrate, Your obedient servant, 
Motihari Sd/- M. K. Gandhi 


Motihari, 
17th April, 1917 

Sir, 

As I have no desire to do anything without the 
knowledge of the authorities, I beg to inform you 
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that assuming there is no service of summons for ap¬ 
pearance before the court tomorrow I am going to 
Shonpur and the surrounding villages tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. The party hopes to start about 3 a.m. 

I observed yesterday that a police officer followed 
the party all the way. I may state that we court the 
fullest publicity and therefore beg on my own behalf 
and that of my colleagues to say that we shall wel¬ 
come the presence, if we may not have the assistance 
of the police in our mission. 

I have the honour 
to be, 

Sir, 

The District Magistrate, Your obedient servant, 
Motihari Sd/- M. K. Gandhi 


Motihari, 
25th May, 1917 

Dear Mr Heycock, 

I have just now before me men from Ramsingh 
Chhataruni who tell me that they were beaten by 
Mr Irwin on Sunday night. They say there are men 
too who saw an assault committed on a third man 
and themselves by the factory men. Another man tells 
me that over fifty bighas of their own land was taken 
away from them by the koihi in exchange for some 
other land for which they did not then care and do not 
now care. 

If these statements are true they are serious. As 
there appears to be some tension I want as far as 
possible to avoid for a little time having to go to the 
dehats. But I feel however that I should visit Chhata¬ 
runi this evening. And I shall leave here at 5-30 p.m. 
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precisely unless you desire me to adopt any other 
course. 

Yours truly, 
Sd/- M. K. Gandhi 

Motihari, 

25th July, 1917 

Dear Mr Hcycock, 

I thank you for your confidential note of the 
25th instant just received. I had no intention of mis¬ 
construing your silence. But I appreciate the abso¬ 
lute fairness of your warning. The step I wish to take 
after a settlement of the question is I know full of pos¬ 
sibilities and wish to give you assurance that nothing 
will be done by me without the fullest details being 
known by the Government and without due regard 
to every material circumstance. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sd/- M. K. Gandhi 

Motihari, 
Nov. 14, 1917 

Dear Mr Mcrriman, 

I think that I ought to keep you informed of my 
doings. Having received an offer of a ready-made 
school building and an invitation to open a school in 
a Kham village, I opened one today in Barharva 
Lakhamsen near Daka. I have put there the best 
volunteer teachers from among those who have offered 
their assistance. They are Mr and Mrs Gokhale from 
Bombay. They have their independent means, and 
Mrs Gokhale was doing educational work in Bombay. 
The nature of the work they will do I have already 
described to you. I am hoping with the assistance, if 
possible, of the heads of the respective concerns to 
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Open similar schools, one in the Peeprah dehat and 
another in the Tarkaulia dehat, and I hope to open 
one in the Belwa dehat. As this attempt is in the 
nature of an experiment, I do not want to open more 
than four or five schools, until some definite result 
is obtained. I hope that I shall have the co-operation 
of the local officials in an experiment which I know 
is full of difficulty, but which is fraught with important 
consequences if it becomes successful. 

I am, 

Yours truly, 
Sd/- M. K. Gandhi 


Motihari, 
Nov. 17, 1917 

Dear Mr Mcrriman, 

I visited Khori ycstei^day and met Shivratam 
and other people. As, however, the result of the in¬ 
quiry ordered by you is, I understand, to be announc¬ 
ed to the parties on the 23rd instant, I postpone 
submitting my observations till the result is known. 

Raiyats from the Siraha dchat inform me that 
thumb marks are being taken on some contracts by 
that factory. I am unable to advise them as to the 
action they should take until I see the draft. I have, 
therefore told them that if they wish to follow my 
advice they ought not to sign any document until I 
have seen it, as I consider myself entirely unfit to give 
advice otherwise. I thought that I ought to pass this 
information on to you. I would like to add that it 
would tend to smoothness of relation between the 
landlords and the raiyats if the former showed you 
the contracts they wish to enter into with the raiyats* 
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As you may be aware it has been a frequent complaint 
on the part of the raiyats that they are often made 
or called upon to sign documents which they do not 
understand. 

I am. 

Yours truly, 
Sd/- M. K. Gandhi 

Motihari, 
Nov. 22, 1917 

Dear Mr. Merriman, 

I went over to Mitihara on Tuesday last and 
opened a school there. Mr Soman a public worker 
from Belgaum, and a B.A. LL.B., has been left in 
charge, and he will be assisted by Mr Balkrishna, a 
young man from Gujarat. Mrs Gandhi will join them 
on the 24th. Her work will be chiefly confined to mov¬ 
ing among the women. 

I was in Badharwa yesterday, and Mrs Gokhale 
and my son were just returning from a visit to a dying 
man. They told me that the people in the district were 
woefully neglectful of the patients, and they believe 
that many preventible deaths must occur in the dis¬ 
trict for want of a simple observance of the rudiment¬ 
ary principles of hygiene. I know that this will not 
come to you as news, because it is not a peculiar condi¬ 
tion of the district in which Mrs Gokhale is working, 
or of Ghamparan, but it is a chronic condition among 
the peasantry of India. 

I simply mentioned the incidents in order that as 
soon as I have advanced a little more in my experi¬ 
ment, I may enlist your active sympathy and help in 
a department in which all can meet without reserve. 
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Dr Dev, who is a qualified and experienced 
surgeon and physician, and Secretary of the Servants 
of India society came on Tuesday. His services have 
been lent for this work by the society. He has come 
with three more volunteers including a lady from 
Prof. Karve’s Widows’ Home. Dr Dev will chiefly 
supervise the medical branch of the work. 

I may state that I shall be away from Champa- 
ran for over a fortnight. Babu Brijkishore Prasad will 
represent me in my absence. 


I am, 

Yours truly, 
Sd/. M. K. Gandhi 
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FROM SARAN OLD CORRESPONDENCE VOLUME 

[In the course of my research in the Government archives 
I had come across the following letter of 1810 showing the 
sufferings of the raiyats from indigo plantation. This has 
been referred to in the text. P. C. Ray Chaudhury ] 

To 

C. F. Fergusson, Esq., 

Acting Magistrate of the Zillah of Saran 

Sir, 

The attention of Government has recently been 
attracted in a particular manner to abuses and 
oppressions committed by Europeans, who are esta¬ 
blished as indigo planters in different parts of the 
country. Numerous as these abuses and oppressions 
have latterly been, the Right Honourable the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council is still willing to hope that, 
the imputation does not attach to the character of the 
indigo planters generally, considered as a body or 
class of people. The facts however which have recently 
been established against some individuals of that class 
before the Magistrates, and the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, are of so flagrant a nature, that the 
Governor-General in Council considers it an act of 
indispensable public duty to adopt such measures as 
appear to him, under existing circumstances, best 
calculated to prevent the repetition of offences equally 
injurious to the English character, and to the peace 
and happiness of our native subjects. 
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2. The offences to which the foregoing remarks 
refer, and which have been established beyond 
all doubt of dispute against individual indigo planters, 
may be reduced to the following heads: 

1st. Acts of violence, which although they 
amount not in the legal sense of the word to murder, 
have occasioned the death of natives. 

2nd. The illegal detention of the natives in 
confinement, especially in stocks, with a view to the 
recovery of balances alleged to be due from them or 
for other causes. 

3rd. Assembling in a tumultuary manner the 
people attached to their respective factories and 
others, and engaging in violent affrays with other 
indigo planters. 

4th. Illicit infliction of punishment by means 
of a rattan or otherwise, on the cultivators or other 
natives. 

5th. You must of course be sensible that, it is 
your bounden duty to bring every act of violence of 
the above nature to the knowledge of Government, 
and under the cognizance of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. In order however to prevent, as far as it 
depends on the executive Government, the repetition 
of any offence of that nature, the Governor-General 
in Council desires that you will particularly attend to 
the following instructions: 

First: You will take the necessary measures to 
ascertain without loss of time, whether any of the 
indigo planters, resident in the District under your 
charge, keep stocks at their factories, and if so, you 
will require them immediately to destroy the stocks. 
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Should any hesitation occur on the part of the indigo 
planters in complying with this requisition, you will 
report the circumstances to Government, when the 
Governor-General in Council will order such persons 
to quit the District and repair to the Presidency. 

Second: Without encouraging vexatious and 
litigious complaints, you will exert yourself to pre¬ 
vent the practice, which Government has reason to 
believe, is too prevalent on the part of the indigo 
planters of inflicting illegal corporal punishments on 
the raiyats and others. Whenever cases of this nature 
may occur, which may not appear to be of so aggra¬ 
vated a nature as to form the ground of a criminal 
prosecution in the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
you will report the facts to Government in order that 
His Lordship in Council may take into his consi¬ 
deration the propriety of withdrawing the licence, 
which the offender may have obtained for residing 
in the interior of the country. 

Third: As opportunities may arise of personal 
communication with the indigo planters, you will 
endeavour to impress on their minds the firm deter¬ 
mination which the Governor-General in Council has 
adopted, not only uniformly to prosecute all offences 
of the above description, which can properly be 
brought under the cognizance of the Supreme Court, 
but likewise to exercise to the utmost extent the 
powers possessed by the Governor-General in Council 
of preventing the residence of any European in the 
interior of the country, who shall not conform to the 
spirit of the present resolutions of Government. 

Fourth: Should it occur to you that any other 
measures can be adopted calculated for the attain¬ 
ment of the important objects above noticed, you are 
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desired to submit your sentiments on the subject to 
Government. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Council Chamber Your obedient humble servant, 
13th July, 1810 Sd./- Illegible 
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GANDHIJI’S CORRESPONDENCE IN FACSIMILE 
[The English letters No. 1 to 8 and 10 to 14 as also 
Hindi letter at the end are in Gandhiji’s own hand, No. 15 to 18 are 
in that of Shri Mahadev Desai and letter No. 9 is by Mr Heycock.] 
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^sV 

A/^v-v4' 
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twv Ca^^hKy 

I^AT^^fJtXXtAJx 
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0<.«^w Aw ^ 
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8 
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8 (Contd.) 
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8 (Contd.) 

A y\^ "ta 

'CvOn-^ /v«t«'tAC- i-^y 

(Ui^ 
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13 (Contd.) 
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/aojia ^ tu (2»*eau4/s 

OnCEXKSaa M^s , ^ 

OmJ-TU^^ jrl/iZ y^^^-a^4A 
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<2<«/ 7 ko/a^ ^ !^d*i a%£ uTHuT^^inL 
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tM. ctM L>/lxt.^ /^h-ou/ 
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/f^'si/Su kJu/U- 

li*M4- i jisurov^ ^ TKk 

ire^ulir ^ ^ *4 ^ 
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nsCuA, 

Mnt^oAt f^jU'vtuL^^ c/u'Aui^ 
<4k«6» 4* OujL )ijl i4uK if k 

^tfA 4itS ^ AX A/ O U<w^ ^ 
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17 (Contd.) 
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/a 'XmaLo^A Caj^ ^ /ul^ O.^ 
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tn-tA’' ^■fr/jtn fiirfV i ^ 

^ ypi'^ -^9^ 
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GLOSSARY 


Abwab —illegal exaction other than the proper rental 

Ashram —a hermitage, usually it means Gandhiji’s 
colony of workers 

Basti —a dwelling, an inhabited place 

Benami —making a legal transaction in another’s 
name 

Buchanan —a name of a traveller who toured through 
different districts of Bihar in the early nineteenth 
century and has left excellent memoirs of his 
travels 

Chamars —a caste whose hereditary occupation is to 
skin dead animals and trade in hides, also 
cobblers 

Court of Wards —disqualified proprietors’ estates are 
brought under direct management of the local 
Government for which there is a statutory law. 
The department of the district administration that 
looks after this is called the Court of Wards. 

Dehat —^village 

Dharmashala —a building where pilgrims or travel¬ 
lers can lodge without any or nominal payment 
for a few days. In every big city or place of 
pilgrimage in India there are Dharmashalas built 
by the charity of the rich. 

Dhobi —a washerman 

Division —a big administrative unit comprising of 
several districts and which is under a commis¬ 
sioner. 

Ekka —a ' light two-wheeled vehicle drawn by a 
horse. 
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Elaka —a division, circle, also denotes an estate 
owned by a landlord 

Farkhawan —an illegal tax for granting a rent re¬ 
ceipt. The subordinate rent-collecting staff 
would not grant a rent receipt even after rea¬ 
lizing rent unless this illegal tax was paid 

Farmaish —to order for goods, commission etc. by 
way of right 

Hajat —the lock-up where the prisoner is kept before 
his trial 

Jamabandi —a record of land revenue maintained by 
a village revenue official 

Mahajan —literally a great man, an indigenous 
money-lender 

Malik —^frequently used to denote a landlord 

Munim —a clerk. 

Ml Kothis —the common provincial equivalent for an 
indigo concern. Indigo was called nil which means 
in Hindi ‘blue’ indicating the colour of the dye. 

Pain —a channel 

Pusa —a place in North Bihar tliat had an Agricul¬ 
ture College before. The building was demolish¬ 
ed in the great earthquake of 1934 and the 
College was shifted near Delhi. Now Pusa is the 
centre of sugar-cane research. 

Rabi —winter crops such as pulses 

Salami —literally a way of salutation. The money 
collected from tenants for the reception and 
entertainment of officers 

Satta —documented agreement or lease 

Sec. 144 Criminal Procedure Code —an executive order 
promulgated by the magistrate passing on injunc¬ 
tion on a person or persons from not doing a 
certain act for the keeping of peace 
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Sircar —the administration 

Swadeshi agitation —a political agitation that started 
from Bengal in 1905 as a protest against the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal, It insisted on the boycott of foreign 
goods. 

Takavi —^pecuniary advances to cultivators by the 
Government for the purchase of bullocks, seeds 
etc. 

Talbana —Process-fee, fees to peons for serving a pro¬ 
cess; daily pay to constables etc. paid by those 
whom they guard 

Zfimindar —a landlord 
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to Sweeny, 95 
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Court of Wards, 101 

DAS, GOPABANDHU, Foun- 
der of Satyavadi School of 
Politicians in Orissa, 110; 
strongly defends Gandhiji 
and his colleagues in Legis¬ 
lative Council, 110 
Dasturi, 8, 43, 62, 63, 153 
Desai, Durgabehn, 118, 129 
Desai, Mahadev, 118, 129 
Dev, Dr. H. S., 118, 161 
Dev, Shankarrao, 118 
Dokathia, 88 

Dutch planters, in Bihar, 42 

EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
42 

Enquiry, open—regarding 
why people revolt against 
indigo cultivation, 48 
Enquiry Committee, exa¬ 
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on effecting compromise 
between raiyats and planters 
76; its duty, 73-74; its 
members, 73; its report, 
98-102; various reactions 
to its report, 102 
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tion and weakness, 114 

FARMAISH, 31, 52 
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104 

Gandhi, Devadas, 118, 129 

Gandhi, Kasturbai, 118, 
122, 123 
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114-15; assures Bihar Gov¬ 
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Rajkumar Shukla, 81; 
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his Satyagraha in Gham- 
paraii is a death-knell to 
indigo industry in Bihar, 
39; his statement before 
the Champaran court, 
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to give thumb impressions 
on documents which he 
has not seen, 159; is invi¬ 
ted to Bihar, 42; is keen 
on litigation between culti¬ 
vators and planters re¬ 
moved, 76; is named as 
‘outsider’ by Planters As¬ 
sociation, 97; is served 
with a notice to quit 
Champaran, 53; meets 
planters to iron out some 
of the differences, 75; 
presents to Government 
his conclusions on the en¬ 
quiry 59-66; refers in his 
letter to the Viceroy to 
Champaran struggle as his 
special contribution to 
war, 112-13; refuses to 
move the resolution re¬ 
garding Champaran in 
Lucknow Congress, 52; 
sees that Bihar tenants 
cai» be fearless, 128; signs 
Enquiry Committee Re¬ 
port, 98; starts a number 


of schools in Champaran 
district, 129; takes up 
Hindi studies, 115; takes 
up the programme to re¬ 
form educated commu¬ 
nity and poor tenantry, 
117; takes up social work 
in villages, 128; thanked 
by Lt.-Governor for his 
part in the enquiry, 101 
Ghosh, Motilal, editor of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 48 
Gibbon, floats loan to offer 
security to Bettiah Euro¬ 
peans, 44 

Gokhale, Avantikabai, and 
Baban Gokhale, 118, 122, 
129, 158-59, 160 
Gourley, 27, 28; his report 
on Bihar disturbances is 
suppressed, 51 

HAKFARKHAWAN, 82 
Harja, 133 

Hides, right over, 100 
Hiinda, 78 

IMPERIAL GOVERN¬ 
MENT, takes up research 
work in indigo, 38 
Indigo, passim^ disturbances, 
18-32, 40; is not now 
cultivated in Bihar, 3; 
its cultivation, 3, 4, 5-8, 
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32-37, 40-41, 85-87; its 
price shoots up with the 
war of 1914, 37; its re¬ 
search work is taken up 
by Imperial Government, 
38; its sales, 36; its second 
variety for Java, 33; oc¬ 
cupies important posi¬ 
tion in agricultural eco¬ 
nomy of Bihar, 3; process 
of its extraction from green 
plant, 33-36; sattas, 37, 
60; synthetic, 65 
Indigo planters, practically 
controlled North Bihar 
administration, 44, 45 
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Jameson, J. V., represents 
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tion before Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 83-87; on Gan- 
dhiji’s work in Ghampa- 
ran, 109 
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Kripalani, Acharya, 117, 
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LITIGATION, between raz- 
yats and planters, as Gan- 
dhiji thinks, should be 
stopped, 76 


MAHESHWAR PRASAD, 
editor of Beharee, 48, 121 
Malik, 84 

Mazrul Haque, 118, 120, 123 
Memorandum of planters, 
95-98; on the unrest, 97- 
98 

Mukarrari villages, 61, 143, 
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NIL KOTHIS, 39, 42 
Non-interference policy, 135 
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142 
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“Outsiders**, 97 

PAINKHARCHA, 79, 1 SO¬ 

HO; sattasy 80, 105 
Parikh, Manibehn, 118 
Parikli, Narahari, 118, 129 
Parti land, 78 

Pasture grounds, their provi¬ 
sion for village cattle, 101 
Pattahy 84 

Permanent Settlement Re¬ 
gulation, 139 

Planters, are directed since 
1878 not to enhance rent 
of the raiyats, 92; have 
rendered harassment of 
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raiyats to an exact science, 
63; their methods to bend 
the raiyats to their will, 
62; violate their agreement 
with Government, 92 

Planters Association, 27, 28, 
29, 31, 45, 77, 88, 133, 

151; passes resolution 
against indigo enquiry, 
56-58 

Pratap, of Kanpur publishes 
Champaranka Uddhar, 103 

Pundalikji, 118 

Purohit, Balkrishna, 118 

RADHEMAL, 119; led op¬ 
position movement against 
British, 47-48 

Raiyats, passim; arc induced 
to cultivate indigo on a 
portion of their land, 85; 
are obliged to give his best 
land, time and energy for 
landlord’s crops, 61; have 
opposed off and on the 
oppression of the planters, 
44 

Rajendra Prasad, 119, 120, 
122, 123; gives his exper- 
riences of his association 
with Gandhiji, 127-28; on 
Champaran Agrarian Act, 
110-11, 117-18 


Ramnagar estate, 78, 100, 
137, 138, 154 

Ray, Sital, 19, 20, 22, 

27, 47, 48, 119: enjoins 
upon people to be patient 
and submissive, 49; re¬ 
fuses to grow indigo, 46 
Record of rights, 94, 155 
Rupani Brajlal, 118 

SAHAY, HARBANS, 118, 
119, 121, 123 
Salami, 90 

Satta, 6, 30, 31, 60, 64, 78, 
79, 105 
Seeth, 38, 79 

Sharahbeshi, 46, 64, 77, 87,93, 
95, 112, 133, 134, 143 
Sheikh Gulab, 19, 22, 119; 
raises fund for contesting 
cases against raiyats, 46; 
refuses to work as a special 
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Shukla, Rajkumar, dis¬ 
suades tenants from pay¬ 
ing painkharcha, 80; false 
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and he is imprisoned, 80; 
has a resolution passed 
urging an enquiry into 
agrarian condition in 
Champaran, 81; his evi¬ 
dence, 77-83 
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strongly defends Gandhiji 
and his colleagues in legis¬ 
lative council, 110 
Soman, 118, 129; takes 

charge of a school in Miti- 
hara, 160 
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disappearance of indigo 
cultivation, 3, 39 
Surendraji, 118 
Sweeny, J. A., 92; agrees 
with Gandhiji, 141; his 
evidence before Enquiry 
Committee, 90-95; his 
remarks on the agrarian 
situation in Champaran, 
137-55; is almost boy¬ 
cotted by Europeans for 
his pro-cultivator evi¬ 
dence, 91; on Bihar 
Zamindar, 94; on 1908- 
10 Champaran distur¬ 
bances, 93-94 
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Tenancy Act, 133, 145 
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Thikadari village, 45, 92, 99, 
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Act, 111; should be dis¬ 
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Sweeny, 94 
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